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THE WAR AND THE WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLY 


By Henry ApAms BELLOwsS 


Has There Been an Appreciable Lessening of the World’s Food 
Supply in the Past Three Years?—The Added Burden on 
the Cereal Crops—Shortage of Food in Germany— 

The Problem of Transportation— How the 
United States Has Been Affected 


war has been more widely dis- 

cussed than that of the food supply. 
‘the blockade of Germany and her allies 
has been undertaken, in part at least, in 
order to subject their people to a shortage 
of food which might perhaps attain suffi- 
cient gravity to be called starvation. The 
food problem has been, for the allies 
themselves, almost as important as that 
of carrying on their military and naval 
campaigns. Not only have they found it 
suddenly necessary to readjust all their 
systems of providing and distributing 
food, in order to give more than average 
nourishment to millions of men at the 
front, but they have had to take vigor- 
ous steps to see that the people left at 
home were neither starved by a lack of 
food nor robbed by unjustifiably high 
»rices. 

With all that has been said and written 
on this subject, the amount of definite 
information available concerning it is 
surprisingly limited. We hear today, after 
nearly three years of the blockade of 
Germany, “authoritative” statements which 
absolutely and flatly contradict one an- 
other concerning the status of Germany’s 
food supply, and the possibility of the 
nation’s ever being brought to terms 
through starvation. Even in the United 
States, the high prices which have accom- 
panied the war have been subject to all 
kinds of interpretation. Most of the 
published articles have been descriptive 
or argumentative rather than analytical. 
It is worth while, therefore, to bring to- 
gether some of the ascertainable facts 
bearing on this question of the world’s 
food supply, and to see to what conclu- 
sions they lead. 


N‘ problem concerning the European 


THREE ‘MAIN QUESTIONS INVOLVED . 

The three questions particularly worth 
discussion are: has the war been accom- 
panied by a material decrease in the 
world’s supply of food? has it so greatly 
affected the food supply.of Germany and 
her allies as to make their ultimate star- 
vation possible? and how far, and in 
what ways, has it been responsible for the 
prevalent high prices of foods in the 
United States? 


CHANGING EUROPE’S DIET 

Before we consider the quantitative 
effect of the war on the world’s food sup- 
ply, there is a qualitative matter to note. 
Throughout Europe, and indirectly else- 
where, the war has unquestionably in- 
volved a radical change in the nature of 
the food eaten. This change has been 
from perishable foodstuffs to foodstuffs 
that can be readily stored and trans- 
ported, 

The reasons for this, in Europe itself, 
are threefold. In the first place, some 
0) to 25 million men, and perhaps more, 
ire in places where they must be fed by 
wholesale—in the trenches, in reserve 
camps, on the sea, or in prison camps. 
Before the war practically every one of 
these men habitually ate food of a kind 
no longer available for him, or scarcely 
so: fresh vegetables, fruits, fresh meat 
and so on. Every effort is, of course, 
now being made to supply such food so 
lar as possible, but the main diet of the 
trenches and the camps inevitably consists 
of the things that can be stored indefi- 
nitely and transported easily. 

_ Canned foods play a considerable part 
in the army diet, but the high prices, and 
in some places actual shortage, of metals 
have set decided limits to the canning 
industries. Canned foods, moreover, are 
heavy, and weight, where food has to be 
transported by motor-trucks, is a serious 
consideration, Makers .of jams and pre- 
Serves, especially in England, have done 
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a tremendous business, but in general, 
outside of tinned meats, the armies of 
Europe have lived more and more on 
cereals, and particularly on wheat and rye 
products. 


THE NECESSITY FOR STORING FOOD 


The second reason for a great change 
in. Europe’s food output has been the 
desire on the part of all the belligerent 
governments to acquire immense supplies 
of food in storage. They have not dared 
to risk either a bad crop or a sudden 
invasion of food-producing territory; 
blockades and dangers of transportation 
have rendered the accumulation of such 
reserves necessary. Here, again, the tend- 
ency has been away from perishable foods 
toward those which could be stored indefi- 
nitely, and which could be so stored that 
every available square foot of room, and 
every penny spent, would be devoted to 
the largest possible amount of actual food. 


THE DRAIN ON FARM LABOR 
Finally, perishable crops and live stock 
have suffered out of all ‘proportion to the 
cereal crops. The enormous drain on the 
farming classes for military purposes has 
hit hardest the dairy and market-garden 
farms. ‘The shortage of both man and 
horse power througheut Europe has re- 
sulted in a greatly lessened production 
of the more intensely cultivated crops, 
and a relative increase in the grain crops. 
This change runs directly counter to the 
normal course of agriculture in most of 
Europe. Where land is dear and labor is 
cheap, the tendency is always toward in- 
tensive cultivation; grain crops flourish 
chiefly in countries where—as in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia—land is plentiful and labor is 
high. 

) the regions laid waste by the 
actual passage of armies have been, pri- 
marily, not cereal-producing regions, but 
stock-raising, dairy-farming and market- 
gardening ones. Of the European grain- 

rowing regions only one, Roumania, has 

n overrun, and the 1916 harvest was 
already in before the Germans broke 
through the Transylvanian Mountains. 
Russia’s great wheatfields are untouched, 
and the same is true of Hungary. In 
France the chief cereal-raising districts 
are in the valleys of the Seine, the Loire 
and the Garonne, and—for corn—in the 
extreme southwest. The only parts of 
Germany which have served as _ battle- 
fields have never been large raisers of 
cereals. 

On the other hand, the war has made a 
great inroad on territory devoted to the 
production of perishable foods. Most of 
the battlefields have been dairy and mar- 
ket-gardening regions, northern France 
and Belgium particularly so. As for East 
Prussia and Russian Poland, they have 
been primarily stock-raising countries. 
In every way, therefore, the war has put 
fhe burden of feeding the warring nations 
on the cereal crops. 

Full statistics covering this change are 
ng wed impossible to obtain. Figures 

ve been jealously guarded and grudg- 
ingly given out by the belligerent govern- 
ments, and accurate figures, under any 


circumstances, are almost out of the ques- 
tion, because much of the home-grown 
produce never comes to market at all. 
The small farmers of Europe raised, first 
of all, their own vegetables and, when 
they could, their meat, and sent only the 
surplus to be sold. But even without such 
precise statistics the fact that the change 
has taken place is indisputable, from the 
nature of the conditions which have pro- 
duced it. ‘ 

There are enough trustworthy figures 
available, however, not only to substanti- 
ate the statement that such a change has 
taken place, but to indicate its vast extent. 
In France, for instance, where beetroot 
for sugar manufacture is one of the fore- 
most among the products of the intensive- 
ly cultivated farms, the output, which in 
1913 was 5,939,340 metric tons, fell to 
3,751,066 tons in 1914, and to 1,508,233 in 
1915. In the United Kingdom, relatively 
immune as it has been from the ravages 
of war, the pea crop declined from 423,000 
qrs in 1913 to 374,000 in 1914, and ap- 
proximately 300,000 in 1915. In Italy the 
production of olive oil, which was 236,- 
324,000 gallons in 1913, was only 33,000,- 
000 in 1915. 


PREMIUM ON CEREALS 


The effect of this change, outside the 
warring countries, was promptly indicated 
by the premium on the readily exportable 
food products. In the United States, for 
example, while the rise in most ordinary 
food products came slowly, the jump in 
grain prices was almost immediate. The 
following figures, showing wholesale prices 
on Nov. 1 for 1913 and 1914, will illus- 
trate this: 


1913 1914 
Beef (Chicago), per Ib......... -125 -125 
Hogs (Chicago), per Ib........ -120 111 
Butter (New York), per Ib.... .320 -335 
Eggs (New York), per doz..... -380 -840 
Apples (New York), per bbl.... 2.500 1.500 
Wheat (No. 1 nor., Mplis.), bu.. .843 1.140 
Rye (No. 1, Milwaukee), per bu .637 -950 
Oats (No, 2, St. Louis), per bu.. .400 485 


THE SHORTAGE OF POTATOES 


Enough has been said to show that the 
effect of the war has been to throw a rela- 
tively far greater burden than normally 
on the cereal crops. This burden has been 
still further increased by one other mat- 
ter, not directly connected with the war: 
the shortage of potatoes. Full statistics 
are, of course, not available, but the re- 
ports of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome indicate clearly that 
the last three potato crops have shown a 
pretty serious falling off in quantity. The 
world’s potato yield in-1914 was approxi- 
mately up to the average, but the 1915 
crop, as calculated, was only 91 per cent 
of the normal, and the 1916 crop fell far 
below this, being estimated at 78.6 per 
cent of the average crop. In other words, 
in the three years mo the need for 
potatoes was increased by easily 25 per 
cent, the world’s total supply fell off by 
about 12 per cent. 

Germany must have felt this shortage 
particularly, for even in 1914 her potato 
crop was 323 million bus less than in the 
previous year (1,665,377,000 bus against 
1,988,591,000), and the two following 
crops have averaged, almost certainly, still 
less. The shortage in the German 


potato crop for 1916 was definitely ad- 
mitted in a wireless message from Berlin 
to Sayville, received Jan. 1, which said 
that “the new year, as far as internal 
conditions: are concerned, will be a year 
of privations. The increased harvest of 
grains is offset by a disappointing potato 
crop, so that, despite the food supplies 
captured in Roumania, no prospect of an 
increase in the total ration can be held_ 
out for the present.” 

An estimate just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture cover- 
ing the 1916 potato crop for the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and the United 
States, which together produce about 
three-fifths of the world’s potatoes, puts 
the figure for 1916 at 1,753,561,000 bus, 
as against 3,160,757,000 bus in 1915. 
Germany, in this estimate, shows a falling- 
off of over a billion bushels in a single 
year. 

THE WORLD'S CEREAL CROPS 

The burden, then, has been laid on the 
world’s cereal crops. How far have they 
been able to take up this burden? 

The world’s crops in 1915 were enor- 
mous, in many cases establishing high 
records. The United States wheat crop, 
for example, passed the_billion-bushel 
mark for the first time, and the United 
States oats crop was likewise a record. 
1914 and 1916, on the other hand, were 
both poor years, and a series of disasters, 
in no way connected with the war, united 
to bring the three-year averages below 
those for the three years preceding the 
war. Canada, for example, had a short 
wheat crop in both 1914 and 1916, and in 
neither case can the war be held in any 
way responsible. Argentina had a poor 
wheat crop in 1914, and its present crop 
has been the most disastrous failure in 
years. The United States wheat crop in 
1916 fell off nearly 400,000,000 bus from 
that of the year before, and was 137,000,- 
000 bus below the six-year average. 

Corn has done better, but the 1916 crop 
in the United States, which produces over 
70 per cent of the world’s supply, fell off 
nearly half a billion bushels from that of 
1915, which, though large, was itself not 
the record crop. Argentina’s 1916 corn 
crop is not as yet definitely established, 
but. it has proved nearly a failure. Rye 
has had two off years—1914 and 1916. 
This may be attributed fairly directly to 
the war, for most of the world’s rye is 
grown in Europe, the greater part of it 
in Russia and Germany. Inaccuracies in 
the figures are also possible. 

To sum up the crop situation, if we 
compare the average world’s crops for 
1914, 1915 and 1916—the figures for 1916 
being estimated on incomplete returns— 
with those for 1911, 1912 and 1913, we 
find that the average wheat crop has 
fallen off 159 million bus, the barley crop 
49 million, the rye crop 144 million, and 
the oats crop 61 million. The corn crop 
shows an increase of 66 million bus. De- 


tailed figures covering these crops will 
be found in the large crop table on page 
830. 


THE WAR NOT RESPONSIBLE 


Most of this decrease, as already said, 
cannot be attributed to the war. The 
wheat, barley and rye crops of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, 
considered together, have certainly fallen 
off—how much we shall consider present- 
ly. The same is true of France, where 
the wheat and oats average crops—the 
only ones of any great size—have dropped, 
for wheat, from 324 to 251 million bus, 
and for oats, from 309 to 250. 

Russia’s crops, on the other hand, have 
pretty well held their own, and the aver- 
age wheat crop, the most important of 





gone up from 739 to 843 million 
. The United has 
shown a increase in its leading 
crops. The lessening of the supply has 
come, not primarily from the war, but 
frem utterly unrelated causes, operating 
chiefly in such remote regions as Argen- 
tina and the United States. 


EUROPE IS EATING MORE FOOD 


I have said that the burden laid on 
the cereal be ip has been relatively great- 
ly increased by the war. This is abso- 
lutely, as well as relatively, true. The 
war is, beyond question, making Europe 
eat more instead of less. Outside of t 
central powers, of which more anon, the 
civil population in Europe is nowhere 
going hungry, and there is abundant testi- 
mony to show that increased wages have 
terlded generally to bring with them a 
higher scale of living. 

imitations placed on the sale of 
alcohol have meant further extension of 
food consumption, and it is worth noting 
that the principal reductions in the manu- 
facture of liquor have not set free any 
very great amounts of cereals, for vodka 
is made chiefly from potatoes, brandy 
from wine, rum from sugar-cane and 
cane molasses, and the most important 
liqueurs from plants other than q 
hat is far more important, the 20 or 
25 million men in Europe under arms are 
most of them eating a great deal more, 
and a great deal better, food than ever 
before. A recent report from Russia, in 
discussing the hypothetically vast wheat 
surplus in that country, stated that it was 
robably far smaller than was supposed, 
Copnaad the consumption of wheat flour 
in the army, by men who normally could 
get very little of it, was enormous. The 
work of war demands good nourishment, 
and if starvation exists anywhere in Ger- 
many, it assuredly does not exist among 
the men at the front. 


DEATHS VERSUS EMIGRATION 


The number of deaths, civil and mili- 
tary, due to the war seems horribly large, 
yet it is not nearly large enough to off- 
set this inevitable increase in Europe’s 
appetite. Putting the total number of 
such deaths at 10 millions,—which is high, 
—even so it accounts for only 2 per cent 
of Europe’s population. It must be re- 
membered, too, that every belligerent na- 
tion has brought vast numbers of troops 
into Europe from other continents—from 
Canada, Australia and India,.from Asia 
Minor and Siberia and northern Africa, to 
say nothing of reservists called home from 
every quarter of the world. 

Emigration, which before the war drew 
off from one and one-half to two million 
Europeans a year, has now almost 
stopped. In the year ended June 30, 
1914, for instance, 1,058,391 Europeans 


emigrated to the United States alone; . 


two years later the figure was 145,699. 
Probably five million people who would 
normally have left Europe since July, 
1914, have been forced to stay there, and 
Europe’s annual army of tourist visitors 
never ate so much as these armies of 
Canadians and Siberians and Turks which 
are now fighting on her soil. 

To this, a, , must be added the fact 
that stocks held in store by the various 
governments in Europe, both belligerent 
and neutral, are unquestionably larger 
than ever in times of peace, and since 
these stocks will be kept intact, if pos- 
sible, until the war is over, to guard 
against an unforeseen emergency, it is 
evident that, for current pu the 
supplies thus held are as definitely re- 
moved from the available quantities as 
if they had already been eaten up. 


WORLD'S SUPPLY IS LESS 


We are, therefore, pretty safe in say- 
ing that the t three years have seen 
a definite and important shrinking in the 
world’s food supply, due to the necessity 
for throwing an ever-increasing share of 
the burden on the cereal crops, the actual 
shrinkage of those crops, from causes 
largely unrelated to the war, and the dis- 
tinct increase in the gross amount of food 
needed for consumption in warring 
Europe. 

This shortage, unaccompanied by other 
phenomena, such as bl des, does not 
spell starvation for anybody, but it is 
necessarily to some de; rogressive, 
and the effect of pe crop year as 
bad the world over as the one just 
might result in a very serious situation. 
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~ suspect that it is not altogether inaccu- 
RRR Fs so es 


If ge is a second 1915, the ap will 
not have to wor about food 
supply; if it is pe ag 1 
continues, the world ee not 
have quite enough to eat. danger lies 
in the fact that the shortage of the three 
war years has inevitably cut down re- 
epg barring such supplies as are held 
y governments for itary: pu 
and that, whereas normally if would take 
an almost unprecedented series of crop 
failures to make the world really hungry, 
the possibilities of a single year in that 
are now too great to be contem- 
plated without seriousness. 


THE CHANCE OF STARVING GERMANY 


This brings us to the second of the 
three questions outlined: can the allies 


6, and the war | 


CROPS MATERIALLY REDUCED 


Com g the average crops for 1914 


and 1915—the 1916 figures are too incom- 


plete to work with—with those for the 
three previous ye.3, we find that in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey there was a distinct f z 
off in wheat, barley and rye, and a slight 

ain in corn and oats—voth used largely 
for fodder. The wheat crop decline is 
from 508 to 443 million bus, barley from 
323 to 301, and rye from 626 to 595. Corn 
went up 10 million bus, from 241 to 251, 
and oats from 849 to 883. 

Conditions elsewhere in Europe, and 
the testimony of many neutral witnesses, 





1912 
3,792 
4,372 
1,467 
1,887 
4,617 


4,1 
3,5 
1,6 
1,8 
4,6 


1912 19 
514 5 
252 2 
320 3 
634 6 
825 9 


1912 19 
727 9 
8e 
468 5 
1,044 9 
1,067 1,2 


1911 
518 
82 
414 
762 
859 


1912 

730 7 

3,126 2,4 

224 1 
36 


1,418 1,1 


1912 
160 1 
159 1 
456 4 
586 6 


1912 
336 
23 
49 
48 
313 3 


19 


1912 19 
16 
4 
21 
35 


1912 19 
9 88 
110 103 1 
26 21 
4 3 
26 20 
1911 
66 
59 


1912 
66 
60 

1 
180 1 


able. tAverage for 1914 and 1915 only. 





CEREAL CROPS, 1911-1916 (in milliens of bushels) 
WORLD’S CROPS 
1913 


27 
87 
50 
80 


97 - 


TOTAL CROPS OF GERMANY, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BULGARIA AND TURKEY 

7——Average—, 
916 1911-18 1914-16 
508 


13 
07 
59 
43 


54 
49 


CROPS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


13 
74 
73 
71 
92 
39 


CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
1913 


63 
47 
78 


41 
22 


CROPS OF GERMANY 
1913 


71 
68 
81 
69 


CROPS OF 


13 


11 


CROPS OF BELGIUM 


13 
14 

4 
22 
47 


CROPS OF ROUMANIA 


13 
8 
14 
27 
3 
35 


CROPS OF UNITED KINGDOM 
1913 
58 


67 
1 
80 


*Estimated; full official returns not available. 


FRANCE 


r—Average—, 
1911-13 1914-16 
3,662 
3,879 
1,447 
1,636 
4,313 


1916 
*3,150 
*3,581 
*1,411 
*1,622 
*4,133 


1914 
3,619 
3,864 
1,386 
1,575 


4,022 4,374 


1914 1 
397 Tee 
246 Tews 
299 Tose 
555 Toos 
873 T-.. 


4 


cm Average— 
1916 1911-13 1914-16 


*900 


1915 
833 
74 


1914 
798 
72 
398 
969 
971 


476 
861 
1,006 992 


*1,000 1,055 . 


c——Average—, 

1911-13 1914-16 
705 
2,701 
186 


37 
1,164 


1915 
1,011 
3,055 

*237 


49 
1,540 


1914 
891 
2,673 
195 


43 
1,141 


r— Averag: 
1911-13 1914-16 
160 
157 
455 
595 


1914 1915 
- 145 160 
144 160 
410 475 


622 650 1636 


r——Averag 


_ ge 
1914 1915 1911-13 1914-16 


243 


-——Average——. 

1915 1911-13 1914-16 
8 ees 14. 410 

4 Toes 4 t4 
18 ese 22 t19 
40 eee 41 ~ $44 


-—— Average—, 
1911-13 1914-16 
88 72 

$107 
29 

3 t1 
27 27 


1914 1915 


109 
4 


o— Average—, 
1914 1915 1916 1911-13 1914-16 
64 76 6 63 67 
54 62 56 
1 ame 1 1 
195 186 179 187 
tNo trustworthy figures avail- 


66 48 
1 
180 








starve Germany into surrender? Recent 
utterances of the Prussian food supply 
director, as quoted, or misquoted, by way 
of London, have indicated that conditions 
in Germany even now are critical. For 
over two years, however, hep erage has 
been variously reported as on the edge of 
starvation and as enjoying unwonted 


uxury. 
Complete and accurate figures are, of 
course, out of the question as regards 
conditions since the beginning of the war. 
However, the governments of the central 
powers supplied a considerable amount of 
crop information to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture covering the years 
1914 and 1915, and some statements con- 
cerning the 1916 crops have likewise been 
given out. If this information had been 
lowingly favorable, it might be doubted, 
Soe as & ie tather the Sotchia, Wo taep 


indicate that the cereal crops of 1916 in 
the central nations, while probably some- 
what above the 1914-15 average, were by 
no means remarkable. A report issued 
last December from the German embassy 
in Washington speaks of these 1916 crops 
in glowing terms, but its estimates lack 
both p ility and verification, and 
have not been accepted by the ‘Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. Inciden- 
tally, this report makes out the 1915 crops 
to have been much worse than the Inter- 
national Institute’s figures indicate, so it 
scarcely brightens the picture of war- 
time conditions. ‘ 

In Germany itself all crops in the 1914- 
15 period, except oats, fell off. The 
wheat average drop from 160 to 152 
million bus, the barley average from 157 
to 147, and the rye from 455 to 442. Oats 
went up from 595 to 636. For potatoes 
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we have no trustworthy figures for 1915 
or 1916, but the 1914 ee in Germany, 
as I have already pointed out, was far 
below those of 1913 and 1912, and the last 
potato crop was admittedly very poor. 
GERMANY 8 MEAT SHORTAGE 

Meats in Germany have been unques- 
tionably hit hard. Before the war Ger 
many did A wae § well in the matter of 
meats, although its available grazing 
grounds and hay crops were limited, by 
an excellent policy of utilizing- manufac- 
tured feedingstuffs. As an illustration, 
this was the real secret of the success of 
its flour trade in Russia. flour 
used frequently to undersell Russian flour 
in the Petrograd market, even though 
much of it was made out of Russian 
wheat, because the Russians, with their 
vast grazing grounds, had no commercial 
use for the mill offals. Germany would 
buy Russian wheat, convert about 70 per 
cent of it into flour, and sell the remain- 
der, as feed, to its own live-stock raisers. 
The good prices the millers got for this 
feed enabled them to ship their flour to 
Petrograd and ‘sell it there at a lower 
price than the Russian millers could meet. 

The war has affected this feed problem 
in Germany in three ways. It has cut off 
the importations of grain, and thus has 
curtailed milling eee It has made 
it necessary for the government to pre 
scribe a higher percentage of milling— 
just as the British government has now 
done—so that, instead of 65 or 70 per 
cent, 85 or 90 per cent of the grain milled 
goes into human food. The more food 
you extract from a bushel of grain, the 
less feed you have left for live stock. 
Finally, the war has cut off practically all 
direct imports of feedingstuffs. In 1912, 
for instance, Germany imported 1,600,00( 
metric tons of bran and 794,000 tons of 
oil cake and oil meal. From the United 
States alone it used to import between 
four and five hundred thousand metric 
tons of feed. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, Germany took 204,000 
metric tons of our cottonseed cake, alone; 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, it 
got 3,000 tons. 


ROBBING THE LIVE STOCK 


The German government was quick to 
recognize the danger, and in 1914 and 
1915, according to reports, there was a 
tremendous amount of slaughtering of 
live stock, on the theory that you do not 
have to feed a cold-storage pig. But 
there is another theory, equally correct: 
a cold-storage pig produces no little pigs. 
Thus, while Germany had plenty of meat 
available at first, it is practically certain 
that the supply has steadily and seriously 
dwindled. 

The present winter has been a hard 
one throughout the northern hemisphere. 
A few weeks ago the New England farm- 
ers were raising an outcry because, owing 
to the congestion of freightcars, their live 
stock was starving on their hands. A hari 
winter always means an increased demand 
for artificial feeds, and what the New 
England farmers were undergoing as the 
result of a temporary tie-up fn transpor- 
tation, the German farmers have doubt- 
less been enduring this winter as the re- 
sult of a permanent and irremediable 
shortage of feedingstuffs: re 

This, of course, hits not only the meat 
supply, but the dairy and poultry farm 
ers. Cows must eat to give milk; hens 
must eat to lay eggs. We have heard the 
hard winter and the increased cost of 
feeds blamed for higher milk, butter and 
eggs prices in America; in Germany the 
problem is ———- not one merely 0! 
cost, but of actual supply. 


THE VEGETABLE CROPS 


As to German vegetable growing, w: 
know nothing definite, but the genera! 
principle I have already outlined as to thc 
curtailment of such production in Europ: 
as a result of the war doubtless applies 
in Germany as elsewhere. It is likely to 
apply there with special acuteness, for 
the drain on agricultural labor for mili 
tary purposes is presumably greater tha: 
in most of the es. 


countri 
FISHERIES AND FISH IMPORTS 


There remains the question of fish. Ger- 
man fisheries have carefully de- 
veloped under government patronage, bu! 
even before the war Germany had to im- 
port both fresh and dried fish. The im- 

(Continued on page 847.) 
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“I reckon,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “I'd never amount to much at high toned 
_book-keepin’. Young Bill Fetchit says ef we'd charge 
what we spent last jear fixin’ up the flume 
? Xe and diggin’ out the tail race to ‘capital account’ 
it Would show as an asset, we'd not rightly 
be out the money an’ it would really 
Z show up as a profit. Maybe that’s 
—— I says, but my idea is what's et up is et 
up an’ what you got left is what's in the 

~~ bank, book-keepin’ or no book-keepin’.” 








COMMON-SENSE AND GRAIN GRADES 

The predominant feature of the recent 
public hearings on the grades to be estab- 
lished under the new law for federal 
supervision of grain-grading was the 
depth and soundness of knowledge and 
the fairness and common-sense displayed 
by the government officials in charge. 
This was in evidence at every hearing, 
and the millers and. others in attendance 
were frank in conceding to the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture and of 
the Office of Markets a knowledge of 
grain-grading exceeding what they them- 
selves possessed. 

There has been some ground for the 
prevalent view that, whenever established 
business comes into contact with the fed- 
eral government, conflict immediately 
arises. This has been particularly true of 
the milling industry and the grain trade, 
which for so many years struggled with 
the pseudo-scientists who infested the 
Department of Agriculture. The recol- 
lection of those days is not easily effaced. 

Largely because of that recollection, 
millers were slow to come to the support 
of the plan to turn grain-grading over to 
federal control or, as it finally was ar- 
ranged, to establish federal supervision 
over state and local inspection officials. 
It is not too much to say that they never 
would have favored either proposal but 
for a steadily growing confidence in Dr. 
Duvel. The more they saw and learned 
of him, the less grew their distrust of 
closer association with federal authority 
in a matter so vital to them as the in- 
spection of grain. 

In the months since enactment of the 
law, and through the period of discussion 
of rules and methods, the absence of dis- 
trust has been gradually changing to a 
feeling of real confidence; and in the 
hearings just closed this confidence was 
manifestly extended to include Mr. 
Brand, chief of the Office of Markets, 
and their various associates and subordi- 
nates. This does not, of course, mean that 
every proposal of the government is com- 
pletely satisfactory to every miller and 
to every member of the grain trade. Such 
condition is hardly possible. 

The clear impression is, however, that 
those in charge of the administration of 
‘the law are disposed to enforce it with 
fulrness and common-sense. They are 
ot coming to the trade with an equip- 
ment of scientific phrases and threats of 
what they propose to do, as would have 
heen the case in former days. Instead 
they come with an obvious purpose to 
simplify, clarify and make more uniform 
the very haphazard methods of grain in- 
spection which have so long prevailed. To 
accomplish this they ask the co-operation 
of the trade, and back their request with 
evidence of their desire to meet the 
trade’s needs so far as possible. 

_ It is likely that in the early days of en- 
forcement of the new law there will be 


some confusion and discontent. Not every 


interest can be wholly pleased. Millers 
themselves already have many complaints, 
and others will undoubtedly develop from 
time to time. There will necessa y bea 


period of trial, followed by revision and 
amendment to adjust the new system to 
its object and to the country’s needs. 
Millers have much reason to look to 
this period with a feeling of confidence, 
not only that Dr. Duvel, Mr. Brand and 
their associates will give fair hearing to 
complaints, but that their action at all 
times will be inspired by a purpose to 
make the new law honestly useful to 
grain handlers and millers, as well as 
considerate of the interests of growers. 
So administered, federal supervision is 
sure to be a great improvement over the 
loose methods which have so long char- 
acterized grain inspection in this country. 





SOUND DOCTRINE 

Exaggeration or extravagance of lan- 
guage in presenting an argument very 
often prejudices the case in behalf of 
which it is employed, and claims emanat- 
ing from a source not altogether impar- 
tial are, at best, not as convincing as 
otherwise they would be. Therefore The 
Northwestern Miller sometimes wonders 
if the defense of white flour and white 
bread made by millers themselves, or by 
milling journals, does not fail in effective- 
ness because it is too strong, or because 
it comes from those who are obviously not 
disinterested. 

The brief for white flour and bread as 
the purest, most nutritious, and at the 
same time the cheapest, food is so over- 
wheimingly convincing that it is difficult 
to overstate the case. This, in fact, is its 
weakness: it leaves no room for reply. 
Hence the food faddists and _ tin-horn 
scientists have no recourse but sheer fab- 
rication and mendacious assertions of ab- 
solute untruths. They resort to this in 
order to serve their own pu and 


this process is difficult to refute, simply, 


because the hypothesis upon which it is 
based is entirely pre fe 

When from an impartial and nonparti- 
san, unprejydiced source there comes a 
voluntary, uninspired argument in favor 
of white flour and bread, both the public 
and the millers are well served; the for- 
mer because the absolute truth is pointed 
out to them by those who have no selfish 
interest to serve, the latter because plain 
justice is done their product without 
solicitation on their part. 

Such a service was recently rendered 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star, entitled “White 
Bread.” It is exceptionally valuable be- 
cause it is calm, reasonable, absolutel 
truthful and, above all, well balanced, 
claiming neither too much nor too little. 
Its writer has no ax to grind whatever; 
he simply expresses his convictions based 
on exact knowledge of the facts, and 
those who read the article cannot fail to 
be impressed by its strong common-sense. 

In these times, when there is so much 
undiscriminating talk about the high cost 
of food, such sweeping assertions affect- 
ing alike all food products, and, as a con- 
comitant, so many half-baked economists 
preaching the use of fad-foods as 
er substitutes for honest, o: white 
bread, such an editorial as that of the 





Kansas City Star is as refreshing as the 
shadow of a mighty rock in a barren land. 

Here it is just as it appeared, and 
millers and bakers will fully appreciate it: 

White Bread 

The question is one of extreme delicacy, 
one on which are readily aroused, 
and on which persons are exceedingly 
intolerant. Still, it is im ble to re- 
main silent in the face of the attacks that 
are sporadically made on that standby of 
early youth, that prop of mature a 
that staff of old age, white b and 


butter. 

Doubtless there are individuals who find 
it disagrees with them. There is no ac- 
counting for quirks in the digestive appa- 
ratus. e folks: can’t eat strawberries, 
and others find eggs an irritant. There 
are other unfortunates who are sentenced 
for life to a diet from which starch is 
barred, and of course they must forego 
bread. But most of us eat white bread, 
and enjoy it and thrive on it. 

When rightly made and properly baked, 
it is delicious to the taste and it is as 
nutritious as it is good. It has the fur- 
ther advantage in this age of the high cost 
of living of furnishing more nutriment 
for the money than almost any other food. 
The Russell Sage Institute of Pathology 
undertook to find just how much food 
value the patron of a popular Mop res- 
taurant in New York got for his money. 
It discovered that he could buy as much 
nourishment in five cents’ worth of bread 
as he spent thirty cents for in corned 
beef hash, thirty-two cents for in beef 


- stew and $3.85 for in tomato salad with 


mayonnaise dressing. 

Most people suppose they are getting 
more nutrition in graham or whole-wheat 
bread than they get in white bread. An- 
other mistake. This isn’t a matter of 
guesswork, for there are elaborate tables 
worked out after the most thorough ex- 

erimentation in laboratories, and pub- 
ished, for instance, in Dr. E. A. Locke’s 
book on “Food Values.” Roughly, food 
is valued in accordance with its fuel 
contents, which is figured in calories. A 
pound of brown bread contains about 
1,050 calories, a pound of rye bread 1,180, 
a pound of gluten bread 1,160, a pound 
of graham bread 1,210, a pound of whole- 
wheat bread 1,140 and a pound of ordi- 
nary white bread 1,215. The white bread 
has more nourishment to the pound than 
any other kind. The notion that milling 
deprives it of its nutriment is fiction. 

This doesn’t mean that a person could 
live comfortably on white bread alone. 
We need a balanced ration. It doesn’t mean 
that sometimes, under a doctor’s direction, 
we should not substitute something else 
for white bread. But most of us can go 
on eating white bread and liking it, with 
a clear conscience in the knowledge that 
we are getting more real food for our 
dime in a loaf of white bread than we 
can get in almost any other way. 





WHEN “FORESTALLING” WAS A CRIME 


Just now, when there is public outcry 
against the making of middleman’s profits 
on food commodities, it is interesting to 
recall that the old English criminal laws 
against “forestalling” and “regrating” 
finally were re because, acting in 
“restraint of trade,” they often tended to 
turn scarcity into actual famine. 

“Forestallers” and “regraters” were, 
under the old laws, those who bought in 
anticipation of a rise, or who bought and, 
by withholding goods from sale, forced 
higher prices. Against them there existed 
for generations stringent laws, with severe 
penalties. Nor were the laws dead letters 
of the statutes, but enforcement of them 


was at times vigorous, and presumably . 


more or less effective. 

In “The Dawn of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in England” John Ashton relates in- 
cidents of uprisings against the cost of 
food which are in some ways not unlike 
present conditions, save in countries where 
government control is in effect. He writes: 

“Food was scarce and dear, and as‘very 
few people starve in silence, riots were 
the natural consequence. The acts against 
‘forestalling’ and ‘regrating’ were put in 
force. With ev vancing at an 
amazing rate of progression, it is not to 
be wondered at that the price of the staff 
of life was watched very narrowly, and 


that if there were any law by which any 
one who enhanced it, artifi , could be 
unished, he would get the full benefit of 


both from judge and jury. Of this 
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there is an instance given in the Annual 
Register, July 4, 1800: 

‘This day one Mr. Rusby was tried 
in the Court of. King’s Bench, on an in- 
dictment against him, as an eminent corn 
factor, for having purchased by sample 
on the 8th of November, last, in the corn 
market, Mark Lane, ninety quarters of 
oats at forty-one shillings per quarter, 
and sold thirty of them again in the 
same market, on the same day, at forty- 
four shillings, The most material testi- 
mony on the part of the crown was given 
by th, a partner of the de-~ 
fendant’s. After the evidence had been 
gone through with, Lord Kenyon made an 
address to the jury, who, almost instantly, 
found the defendant guilty. Lord Ken- 
yon said, ‘You have conferred, by your 
verdict, almost the greatest benefit on 
your country that was ever conferred by 
any jury.’ 

“The mob occasionally took the punish- 
ment of ‘forestallers’ into their own 
hands,—a tase at Bishop’s Clyst, Devon, 
August, 1800. The ‘forestaller’ is being 
dragged along by the willing arms of a 
crowd of country people; the surrounding 
mob cheer, and an old woman follows 
kicking him and beating him with the 
tongs. The mob inquires, ‘How much 
now, you rogue, is grain? ‘The poor 
wretch, half strangled, calls out piteously, 
‘Oh, pray let me go, and I’ll let you have 
it at a guinea. Oh, eighteen shillings— 
oh, Pil let you have it at fourteen shil- 


gs. 

“In August and September several riots, 
on account of the scarcity of corn and 
the high price of provisions, took place in 
Birmingham, Oxford, Nottingham, Cov- 
entry, Norwich, Stamford, Portsmouth, 
Sheffield, Worcester and many other 
places. At last the riots extended to Lon- 
don. Placards were pasted on the monu- 
ment reading: ‘Bread will be sixpence the 

uartern, if the people will assemble at 

corn market on Monday. How long 
will ye quietly and cowardly suffer your- 
selves to be imposed On and half starved 
by a set of mercenary slaves and govern- 
ment hirelings? We are the sovereignty. 
Rise, then, from your lethargy. Be at 
the corn market on Monday?’ 

“Whether by reason of fear of the 
rioters, or from the fact that the grain 
markets were really easier, wheat did fall 
on that eventful Monday ten or fifteen 
shillings a quarter. The mob had got an 
idea in their heads that there was a class 
who — food cheap and held it until 
they could sell it dear; and nothing could 
disabuse their minds of this.” 

Very much the same thing is true to- 
day. A majority of people doubtless be- 
lieve present high food prices are due to 
“forestalling,” or, in its modern phase 
and name, speculation. The demand for 
government investigation is based upon 
the theory that there is a class of persons 
who make a practice of buying food cheap 
and holding it until they can sell it dear. 

So far as grain is concerned, nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
institution of futures markets and the 
general practice of hedging by those who 
hold grain in store renders prices most 
delicately susceptible to supply and de- 
mand, and the price almost always echoes 
the relation of the volume of the harvest 
and the world’s need. The exceptional 
cases are those of futures market “fore- 
stalling,” and in these the public itself, 
by —" into the following of a “bull” 
leader, is always a a 

Nevertheless, it is comforting to know 
that the gentle old practice of undertak- 
ing to reduce grain prices by use of a 
halter is now quite out of vogue. For its 
own part, The Northwestern Miller would 
be much distressed to see any miller in 
the painful situation pictured in the ac- 
companying Cruikshank drawing. 





; Hints to Forestallers, or a Sure Way to Re- 
duce the Price of Grain. 
(From a drawing by Cruikshank.) 
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PLANS FOR CAMP MEETING 


Committee Visits Hollister, Mo., and Ar- 
ranges for Big Camp Meeting in May— 
Large Attendance Promised 

As a result of a visit to Hollister, Mo., 
last week by officers of the Federation 
and other members of the committee of 
arrangements, plans for the camp meet- 
ing of millers to be held in the Ozark 
Mountains in the week of May 28 were 
measurably advanced. The committee 
spent four days in and about the Hol- 
lister-Branson district, carefully checked 
over all of the facilities for accommoda- 
tion of visitors now available, and made 
provision to secure those not already pro- 
vided at the two or three permanent camp 
grounds, 

TWO CAMPS FOR MILLERS 


Under the plans made by the commit- 
tee, it is proposed to use the Y. M. C. A. 
camp ground, about a half mile from the 
town of Hollister, for the central camp 
and headquarters. This camp is located 
on White River, near the junction of 
Turkey Creek, just at the head of Lake 
Taneycomo. ccommodations already 
provided include about 12 large cottages 
made from log slabs, a pavilion and a 
large dining hall. 

Work is already in progress on dou- 
bling the size of the latter building so 
that it will accommodate, with the in- 
creased kitchen facilities, 200 to 300 per- 
sons. Plans are also completed for the 
building of a number of additional houses 
and for substantial improvements in the 
bathing and comfort arrangements. A 
shower bath with a number of shower 
heads is a part of the improvement about 
to be undertaken, and which will be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. 

It is planned to reserve the Y. M. C. A. 
camp facilities for men who attend the 
meeting without their families. It will 
also be the place of holding meetings and 
general headquarters for administration. 


PRESBYTERIAN HILL CAMP 


About. half a mile from the central 
camp, on top of a hill 300 feet high and 
overlooking the river, lake and hill coun- 
try for miles in every direction, is the 
Presbyterian Assembly camp. This is 
equipped with a pavilion, dining hall and 
about 60 summer cottages, in addition 
to a large frame hotel or barracks build- 
ing of light construction. The camp. has 
an excellent water supply, and is lighted 
by electricity from a private plant. 

At this camp important improvements 
and additions are also being made, in- 
cluding the building of a number of cot- 
tages, a large extension to the dining 
pavilion and kitchen quarters, and shower 
baths. The cottages on the hill are all 
privately owned by residents of various 
neighboring cities, including St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Springfield, but the 
camp management has secured the tem- 
porary use of all of them for the millers. 

At this hill camp it is proposed to 
house millers and others who bring their 
families, assigning each to a suitable cot- 
tage. The camp is well cared for, de- 
lightfully clean, and all of the accommo- 
dations and facilities are excellent. 


COMMISSARY ARRANGEMENTS 


It is proposed to have dining pavilions 
at both camps. Precise arrangements for 
their operation have not yet n made, 
but sufficient has been accomplished to 
insure that those who attend the cam 
meeting will not want for aro of goed, 
clean and wholesome food,—including the 
succulent Missouri fried chicken, and 
fish fresh from the lake and river. 


OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS 


In addition to the camps, there are 
small hotels available for a limited num- 
ber of guests. The Log Cabin Hotel at 
Hollister has accommodation for about 
20, and at Branson there is another hotel 
of similar size. ’ 

FISHING 


Power-boats, launches, rowboats and 
canoes are, and will be, available in any 
quantity. The committee made provi- 
sional arrangements to lease for the week 
one or two large ~power-boats and an 
ample number of smaller boats, these to 
be for the exclusive use of millers. In 
addition scores of other boats, for fishing 
and pleasure travel, will be available, by 
private arrangement, under a schedule 
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of charges fixed by the camp manage- 
ment. 

Fishing tackle, live bait for still fish- 
ing, and every other sort of similar ac- 
commodation, are readily available at all 
times, 

RIVER FLOAT TRIPS 

The committee reports that it is al- 
ready in receipt of inquiries from millers, 
who eo to attend the camp nieeting, 
regarding the White and James River 
float trips. These trips can easily be 
arranged by those who care to go to the 
district a few days before the meeting. 
The best established trip is from Galena 
to Hollister, a journey of three to five 
days. 
make advance provision. The trip is made 
in flat-bottomed rowboats accommodating 
two persons each. These are taken at 
Galena, and the float down is leisurely 
made with whatever delays for fishing are 
desired. Guides and boats are available 
at very reasonable prices. 

A shorter float trip may be made by 
travelling 12 miles across the hills from 
Hollister and embarking on the White 
River 45 miles, by water, above that 

(Continued on page 846.) 





MEETING OF FEDERATION 


Annual Meeting to be Held in Chicago April 
13—New Directors to be 
* Chosen 

The annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation will be held at Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Friday, April 13, the 
first session being called to order at 10 
a.m. 

In addition to annual reports of officers 
and committees, directors will be elected 
to succeed the followipg, whose terms ex- 
ory Henry M. Allen, Troy, Ohio; Wil- 
iam G. Crocker, Minneapolis; Guy W. 
Everett, Waseca, Minn; R. J. Hamilton, 
Coldwater, Mich; W. L. Harvey, New 
Prague, Minn; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 
Tenn; A, C. Loring, Minneapolis; B. W. 
Marr, Columbus, Ohio; Thomas L. Moore, 
Richmond, Va; George Urban, Jr., 
Buffalo. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Has Advanced 10@20c Bbl Since Sat- 
urday—Demand Generally Light—wMill- 
feed Scarce and Higher 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itu., March 20.—Trade condi- 
tions have improved within the last 48 
hours, due to the settlement of the rail- 
way strike and a material advance in the 
price of wheat. Buyers are more pleased 
with their former purchases than they 
were, and have shown a little more incli- 
nation than a week ago to bid for addi- 
tional supplies. Spring wheat patents 
are firm at $9.10@9.50; southwestern 95 
per cent patents, $8.65@9; soft wheat 
patents, $9.20@9.50, jute. Chicago mills 
are obtaining more cars, and are able to 
make better shipments than since the car 
trouble started. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Puiapevpuia, Pa., March 20,—Prices 
higher in sympathy with late advance in 
wheat, but demand light. Quotations, per 
196 lbs: winter straight, in wood, $8.50@ 
9; Kansas clear, $8.25@8.50; straight, 
$8.75@9; patent, $9@9.25,—all in cotton 
sacks, Spring first clear, $8.75@8.90; 
patent, $9.40@9.75; favorite brands, $10.25 
@10.75. City mills’ choice and fancy 
ae $10.25@10.75. Feed scarce and 

igher. Winter bran, $43,50@44; spring 
bran, $43@43.50, both in 100-lb sacks. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—There is a 
slow demand for spring and soft winter 
wheat flours, with prices fully 20c higher. 
Minneapolis patents, $10.50; spring coun- 
try patents, $9.75@10,25; special. short 

atents, $10.75@11,—all in wood. Kansas 

ard wheat patents, $9.15@9.85, in sacks. 
Good sales of fancy Kansas patents in 
sacks made at $9.20@9.30. Millfeed dull 
and nominal, with lots in transit at near- 
by points held at extreme prices. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Batrimore, Mp., March 20.—Flour gen- 
erally firmer, with a fair business passing, 
particularly in southern winter straights, 
which are tightening up and wanted. Mill- 
feed easier on spring bran for prompt 


Those desiring to make it should - 


shipment, otherwise unchanged, and de- 
mand less urgent throughout. 
Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—Flour firm- 
er in tone, but not quotably higher. There 
does not “ppeet to be any great activity, 
but more interest is being shown, espe- 
cially for grades used for .bread-making. 
Millfeed scarce, and prices firmer; de- 
mand good, and mostly local. 

Perer Dertien. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., March 20.—Flour 
trade is just moderately active, continu- 
ing last week’s general conditions. Prices 
are firmly maintained at 10@15c bbl ad- 
vance over last Saturday’s quotations. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





ARGENTINE EXPORT GRAIN 


Surplus Can Only Be Guessed—Brazil Taking 
Argentine Wheat—Heavy Export Ship- 
ments in First Weeks of 1917 


Buenos Ares, Feb. 13.—It has been 
difficult to arrive at estimates of the ex- 
portable grain surplus this year, but the 
figures cabled by me today to The North- 
western Miller will, I believe, prove to be 
approximately accurate, because of the 
high authority of my informant. These 
figures showed the following exportable 
surplus from the new crop: 


Metric tons 
600,000 
700,000 


Bus 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
100,000 4,000,000 
200,000 14,000,000 


The quantity of oats available for ex- 
ort must necessarily remain uncertain, 
ause the scarcity-of pasturage caused 
by the drouth has created an exceptional 
domestic demand for oats for cattle feed. 
There has been a considerable demand 
in Brazil for Argentine wheat, and 40,000 
metric tons have already been shipped 
there this year from Argentina. 
Shipments from Argentina from Jan. 
1 to Feb. 8 were: wheat, 264,062 metric 
tons; corn, 192,520; linseed, 18,039; oats, 


15,660. 
W. J. Lams. 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
5,260 33,760 
39,278 76,129 
44,308 657,251 
39,171 60,981 
44,486 75,783 
22,534 69,169 
23,424 47,192 
28,212 36,483 
41,291 68,600 
43,333 33,949 
32,502 12,400 


136,057 
71,768 
*Estimated Dec, 18, 1916. 


Argentine Exports 

Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports from 

Argentina, by calendar years, in thousands 
of bushels, as officially reported: 

Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 

12,563 25,120 

38,658 40,898 

33,131 24,426 

40,026 61,410 

20,290 61,824 

16,369 35,269 

23,812 25,699 

34,928 29,049 

41,558 30,360 

30,066 9,936 

106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Six months, January-June, 1916, 


Corn Makes. Record Price 

Curcaco, Itt., March 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Corn is strong, and at the high- 
est point since 1867. No. 2 and No. 3 
yellow sold at $1.13%, on track. Country 
offerings are light. 

Wheat was strong and higher early to- 
day, but closed easy. The car situation is 
somewhat better, but offerings are light. 
No. 2 hard, on track, sold at 8@10c over 
May, with sales of 30,000 bus. Old No. 2 
hard, in store, sold at May price. There 
was no export business. ° 





C. H. Cuauten. 





Bulgaria’s Wheat Crop 

In Bulgaria, according to a press cable, 
the recent snowfall probably means the 
saving of the wheat crop, which during 
the unseasonably warm weather of No- 
vember and December had sprung up to a 
height of about five inches, and was men- 
aced by the cold wave. Barley and rye 
had equally advanced. It is believed the 
snow is deep enough to save the crops. 
Outside the military zones the acreage of 
wheat, barley, and rye sown exceeded that 
of any previous year. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT | 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpu: 
at milling centers for the last two week: 
with comparisons, in bbls: Mar. 18 Mar. 2 

Mar.17 Mar.10 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....332,600 391,490 403,040 218,63 
Duluth-Superior 12,350 14,540 29,600 19,10) 
Milwaukee 8,000 9,000 14,300 8,00) 

352,950 415,030 446,940 245,73 
Outside mills*. .126,575 148,615 


595,555 








Ag’gate sprg.479,526 
St. Louis 33,780 34,200 29,000 
St. Louist 45,200 650,700 40,500 
Buffalo 110,200 105,250 102,750 
Rochester 12,300 12,100 11,600 
Chicago 22,250 21,250 28,000 20,50 
Kansas City.... 63,600 65,300 56,800 33,30 
Kansas Cityt...197,185 192,610 188,660 124,75 
Toledo 23,800 25,550 22,800 27,90 
Toledo 60,900 70,840 57,03 
Nashville** .... 77,805 82,650 69,54 
Seattle 20,175 12,240 16,785 16,96 
Tacoma 15,920 17,075 
Portland, Oreg.. 18,280 17,420 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 
Mar. 18 Mar. 2 

191 
{ 


81,50 
11,60 


85,340 


Minneapolis 65 a 
Duluth-Superior .. 
Outside -mills* .... 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 


Rochester 

Chicago 

Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 
Toledo 

Toledof 
Nashville** 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Portland, Oregon.. 


Totals 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 61 
Other states 59 { 

Flour output for week ending March 17 « 
all above points shows a decrease of 11 pe: 
cent compared with week ending March 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville, 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, March 17.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from al! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar. 18 Mar. 2) 

Destination— Mar. 17 Mar. 10 1916 5 
London 65,307 
Liverpool 4,000 16,067 


Manchester .... 
France 

Belfast 
Amsterdam .... 
Rotterdam ..... 
Christiania .... 
Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden 
Greece 

Cuba 

Hayti 

San Domingo .. 
Other W. L.’s... 
Cen. America... 
Brazil 


2,000 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 








London Exchange 
AT MINNEAPOLIS 
London exchange at Minneapolis ws 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
o+++$4.75% $4.74%@4.75 $4.7 
» 4.75%  ...4-+@4.76 4.7 
4.75 fy 
March 17 .... 4. 


March 14 
March 165 ... 
March 16 .... .7 
March 20 .... 4.75% Tift 
Three-day guilders 
(March 20) at 40%. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
60-day 


$4.71 % 
4.71% 


4 

March 19 .... 4. > . 4 
. 4 

t 


were quoted today 


3-day 
$ 


4.71% 
4.71% 
4.71% 
4.71% 


4.74% 
It is said 250 carloads of farming im- 


plements will be exported to Russia via 
Baltimore in the next few weeks. 
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March 21, 1917 | 
STATUS OF GRAIN GRADES 


Report by Mr. Lingham After Washington 
Hearing—General Satisfaction with 
Final Grades Regarded as Likely 


The following is the substance of a 
series of reports made to the Federation’s 
committee on grain standardization by 
its chairman, Fred J. Lingham, as a re- 
sult of the hearing on federal grain 
vrades, held in Washington, D. C., March 


i-8. 

While all interests of the trade, or even 
all millers,.may not agree in all details 
regarding the new federal grades, it looks 
as though these grades as they will now 
be definitely published will meet with gen- 
eral approval. 

The only men presenting adverse criti- 
cism of the proposed new grades at the 
Washington hearing were those from 
North Dakota, at least one of whom defi- 
nitely claimed that these grades were be- 
ing formulated in the interests. of the 
millers, and against those of the farmers. 


DR. LADD’S THEORIES 


These men were given all day Thurs- 
day, March 8, to present their views to 
Mr. Brand and Dr. Duvel, their theories 
being largely based on figures and con- 
clusions published by Dr. Ladd, of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station. 

These men apparently believed that, 
since millers wet and temper their wheat 
for grinding, the farmers should be al- 
lowed a higher moisture limitation in the 
grade. Mr. Lingham showed the fallacy 
of this theory by explaining that wheat is 
allowed to be kept at grinding moisture 
for only a few hours, as otherwise it 
would spoil, and that during the ge re | 
process the superfluous moisture is drie 
out. 

Another theory was that light-weight 
wheat was worth much nearer the price 
paid for heavy wheat than is now received 
hy the farmers. 

Altogether, by the end of the session 
they seemed to realize that their theories 
had been wrong, and especially that the 
figures placed before them by Dr. Ladd 
were wrong, both mathematically and in 
theory. 

THE MOISTURE QUESTION 


Some millers have favored a different 
moisture limitation for each of the first 
three grades. 

The objection to this, by the Washing- 
ton officials, is that this would make the 
grading by moisture so close that it would 
inevitably result in practically all wheat 
having to be tested for moisture, while 
the intent of the moisture limitation in 
each case is to provide a limitation to de- 
fine dryness, and one that will provide for 
safety for storage purposes. The naming 
of higher limitations of moisture above 
the first three grades is really a notice to 
the trade that these grades may not be 
safe for storing. 


BIN-BURNT WHEAT 


There was considerable discussion as 
to the amount of bin-burnt wheat, or the 
degree of the heat damage to wheat, that 
should be permitted in the various grades, 

The final consénsus of opinion appar- 
ently was that a distinction should be 
made between wheat heat-damaged to the 
extent that it had a bitter taste, and the 
merely skin-burnt wheat which did not 
have a bitter taste when tested. 

Mr. Lingham contended that no ker- 
nels giving off a bitter taste, or rank 
smell, should be allowed in the first two 
grades, while possibly small percentages 
of skin-burnt or shock-damaged kernels 
might be allowed in the various grades, 
but at the same time he pointed out the 
danger of leaving this to the judgment 
of inspectors. 


PERCENTAGE OF DURUM 


\ strong plea was made by the North 
Dakota contingent that more than 2 per 
cent of durum wheat should be allowed 
in the best class of spring wheat. 

Mr. Lingham contended that 2 per cent 
was a liberal allowance. 


PACIFIC COAST WHEAT GRADES 


The recommendation of many millers 
that a separate grade be established for 
Pacifie Coast wheat was brought up at 
the Washington hearing. | 

Mr. Lingham ‘took different occasions 
during these hearings to emphasize the 
fact that a grade for Pacific Coast wheat 


_ out green fields with clearly marked 
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was desired, separately from central 
states wheat, not because of difference 
in what might be termed purely quality, 
-but because of the difference in the flour- 
making characteristics of the two wheats, 
the soft Pacific Coast wheat making a 
very soft flour especially suitable for cer- 
tain goods, such as “sweet goods,” and the 
central states wheat making especially 
cracker flours. 


TEST WEIGHTS OF WINTER WHEATS 
Some have favored the reducing of 
weight in the new soft winter wheat 
grades. Millers generally, however, ap- 
pear to favor retaining the present “ten- 
tative” test weights. 

In placing this preference before Mr. 
Brand and Dr. Duvel, Mr. Lingham said 
that millers realized that “the higher the 
test weight of each grade, the more mill- 
ers would have to pay for that grade,” 
but that the millers would be glad to pay 
the higher price for the heavy wheat, in 
buying by grade, if they could be assured 
of getting what they were paying for. 





RAIN HELPS WINTER WHEAT 


Drouth Ended Last Week—Reports General- 
ly Favorable—Warm Weather Now 
Greatly Needed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—There has been no further 
rainfall in the Southwest, but winds have 
not been so high and there is no new 
injury to thé growing wheat. In districts 
where there was rainfall last week, the 
wheat is reported to be making quick re- 
sponse to the beneficial surface moisture. 
At the same time some very disturbing 
reports are coming from some districts, 
notably those where the soil is sandy. 


MAIL REPORT ON LAST WEEK 

The past few days brought the first 
material moisture which wheatfields of 
the Southwest have received in many 
weeks. Rains fell over nearly the whole 
hard winter wheat district, the fall 
amounting to two inches in the eastern 
edge of the territory and in Missouri, 
and lessening toward the west. Central 
Kansas had good rains accompanied or 
followed by snow, but the fall of either in 
the most western districts was light. 
Nebraska received a good snowfall. 

Following the precipitation, there were 
high winds and sharp drops in tempera- 
ture. The moist surface of the ground 
served to some extent to lessen the in- 
jurious effects of the high winds, but they 
were exceedingly unwelcome. In south- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma they dried the 
soil surface, and violent duststorms fol- 
lowed. ' 

The break in the long drouth is most 
welcome. _The wheat was nearing the 
point at which serious and widespread 
damage would have resulted from further 
dry weather, especially had growing tem- 
peratures become a factor. 

Reports from Kansas are exceedingly 
conflicting. Some reliable millers and 
grain dealers say that-much wheat is un- 
doubtedly dead, since it shows absolutely 
no tendency to green up. This appears 
to be largely in the case of wheat in sandy 
soil. Other reports, from no less reliable 
people, say that but little wheat is dead, 
that plowing up would be foolish and that 
the touch of growing weather is bringing 

rill 
rows. 

The majority of best-informed opinion 
suggests that only further moisture is 
needed to disprove the most pronounced 
claims of widespread drouth and winter 
damage. This view is encouraged by re- 
ports from crop experts travelling in 
Kansas, who do not take an especially 
pessimistic view of the situation. 

Further growing weather and, hope- 
fully, more moisture, is needed to bring 
out the real condition of southwestern 
wheat. : 

; R. E. Srerurne. 


St. Louis District Hopeful 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—There has been favorable 
weather for the growing crop the past 
three days, and reports continue encour- 
aging as to the progress of the plant. 

MAIL REPORT ON LAST WEEK 

The growing wheat c has greatly 

improved, but sunshine and warm weath- 


er are needed to promote the growth of 
the plant. All sections in Missouri and 


southern Illinois received a beneficial 
rainfall early this week, followed by sun- 
shiny and colder weather, but the tem- 
perature remained above freezing. Re- 

rts from country mills say that 
is looking greener and far more encourag- 
ing since it has received the much-needed 
moisture. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Had a good rain, and the plant 
coming out fine... Improving fast; 90 per 
cent of average...Coming out in good 
shape since rains...Have had a 
rain, which is improving the plant con- 
siderably, and hope it will overcome the 
damage inflicted on late-sown wheat by 
freezing...Does not look favorable, but 
may come out all right...Growing fast, 
with plenty of moisture and good growing 
weather. ..Fine rains, and the plant looks 
promising. ..Looks good; rarest of mois- 
ture...Rain has improved conditions. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Til.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III, 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Il. 


Peter Derwien. 


Little Damage in Central States 

Totepo, Ou10, March 17.—Mild weather 
and rain on March 12 removed the 
snow reported in last week’s report al- 
most as soon as it fell. Today there are 
further flurries of snow, and it is some- 
what colder. The belief is entertained, 
and seems well founded, that no serious 
damage has been done as yet to the wheat 
crop in this section. ’ 

Reports received from south of In- 
dianapolis about fields that were looking 
bad a short time ago simply bear out 
what has been said in this department,— 
that it was too early to tell anything defi- 
nite and positive abect wheatfields. Un- 
der the influence of rain and warmer 
weather these particular fields showed 
wonderful improvement this week. There 
are still reports sifting in of bad-looking 
fields, but it is not impossible that similar 
improvement may take place in them. 
This is an experience that is repeated every 
year with more or less variation. 

To sum up, if we have warm, growing 
weather, and an early spring, it may be 
possible to tell something quite certain 
about the condition of wheatfields in two 
or three weeks. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Flour for Panama 

The commissary purchasing agent, 
Panama Railroad Co., New York, on 
March 19 was to open bids for 5,000 sacks 
hard wheat flour, 196 lbs net, to be packed 
in ‘new Osnaburg sacks, and for 3,400 
sacks hard wheat flour, each containing 
14 7-lb cotton sacks. 





Grain Crops of Canada 
Toronto, Ont., March 19.—The census 
office at Ottawa has published the follow- 
ing revised estimate of the three principal 
Canadian grain crops for 1916, by prov- 

inces, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
ha 5 Oats Barley 
105 





Prince Edward Island. 78 7,413 
Nova Scotia ......... 261 4,081 123 
New Brunswick ...... 242 6,039 45 
WUD sock ct ems tcces 960 24,411 1,456 
oo Byres 17,931 60,771 7,498 
Manitoba ............ 27,714 41,625 13,815 
Saskatchewan ........ 123,448 135,971 10,062 
po Are 48,738 77,283 8,090 
British Columbia .... 495 3,630 124 
BOOGE ods vonwencecy 220,367 351,174 41,318 


Of the quantity of wheat shown, 20,- 
131,000 bus were winter varieties, mostly 
grown in Ontario. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 
northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
years for last 10 crop years (fractions omit- 
ted): 





r Crop of. Yr ‘ 
"07 "O08 "09 °10 "11 '12 °13 '14 °15 °16 
Sept.... 103100 98102100 95 86112 94169 


Oct.... 111 98 97 96100 90 80112 97174 
Nov.... 102102 98 92 98 83 83119103 195 
Dec.... 1038 99 99 90 94 80 83119110175 
Jan.... 108 99103 94 95 82 85 136122179 
Feb.... 106106102 91 97 84 89153122170 
March... 109111104 90 91 85 90149109... 
April... 106120102 91103 90 90156115... 


May.... 112124 95 95104 938 94159117... 
June... 104130 93 97107 97 92183111... 
July.... 105130111 96107 97 92134118... 
Aug.... 108111108 99106 94109113149... 
Average 

of yrs. 106111101 94100 89 89183114... 


eplant * 


833 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


Strike Averted by Supreme Court Action— 
Roads Improve Car Service, and Com- 
mission Further Suspends Rules 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 19.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—At noon today the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision 
affirming the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Law for the regulation of the 
railroads. It is a victory for the brother- 
hoods, and makes it certain that there will 
be no strike, as the railroad managers had 
said they would abide by the decision of 
the court. 

The decision was not unanimous. Jus- 
tice Day submitted a minority decision. 

That the car situation is improving is 
evidenced by the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given to the 
railroads of the country another month 
of grace in which to effect the return of 
empty foreign cars to the owning or con- 
trolling roads. The rules promulgated by 
the Commission applying to open-top cars 
were to have gone to effect on Thursday 
of last week, but they are now suspended 
for the second time, until April 12. 

The action is undoubtedly due to the 
efforts of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, through its special committee sit- 
ting in Washington, to co-operate with the 
Commission in relieving the freight con- 
gestion. Reports show that the number 
of cars tied up has decreased 28 per cent 
since Feb. 17. The results of the work 
presumably will be apparent in a still bet- 
ter showing within the next 10 days. . 

With all the improvement thus far 
shown, the Chicago Board of Trade is in- 
sistently calling for more cars, and on 
Wednesday, March 14, President Griffin 
and other members of the board spent 
hours in conference with the Commission 
and railway committee in urging further 
relief for Chicago. Assurance was given 
that everything possible would be done to 
increase fhe number of cars to be sent to 
Chicago. 


NEWLANDS COMMITTEE MEETS 


Senator Francis B. Newlands, chair- 
man of the joint committee of the Senate 
and House to make inquiry into all phases 
of the railroad problem, has announced 
that the committee will resume its inquiry 
in Washington today (March 19). 

This committee was created last fall, 
and held some initial hearings in Decem- 
ber. Its life was extended by Congress 
in February for the balance of this year, 
and between now and next December, fol- 
lowing out the original plan, many hear- 
ings will be held in Washington and other 
parts of the country on the whole ques- 
tion of railroad administration, with a 
view to basing some action for future 
control of the railroads by the federal 
government, by providing for federal in- 
corporation, or by recommending a con- 
tinuance of the present limited control by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
enforced by the control of state boards, 
or, as a third alternative, by recommend- 
ing federal ownership of the railroads. 

Senator Newlands says that he can see 
no —— by the joint committee that 
could have relation directly to any pos- 
sible railroad strike, his committee being 
rather for the purpose of conducting 
research work. ‘ 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the rail- 
roads’ advisory committee, who was heard 
in the previous hearing, will be the first 
witness when the hearings are reopened 
today. Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Canadian Exports 
Exports of wheat, wheat flour, oats and 
oatmeal from Canada during the month of 
December, 1916, with destinations: 


Wheat Flour 

bus bbis 

Great Britain ........... 18,240,961 293,378 
United States ........... 1,341,773 43,310 
Newfoundland .......... 17,268 
British South Africa .... 6,050 





British West Indies ..... 
Other countries ......... 





SUED wesedscciccteare 19,705,540 595,169 

: Oats Oatmeal 

bus bbis 

Great Britain ........... 1,516,223 11,143 
United States ...:....... 55 

Newfoundland .......... 74,090 ...0%. 

British West Indies ..... $3,386 .cccoe 

i ER PL 816,817 «© ..sse. 

Other countries ......... 13,240 1 

DORR Bw beds ctcvccveve 1,842,815 11,146 


Besides the foregoing, Canada exported of 
her own products in the same month: rye, 
94,256 bus; barley, 1,202,500 bus; peas, 33,379 
bus; hay, 15,833 tons. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 58,890 bbls. The output (week 
ending March 17) was 332,600 bbls, 
against 403,040 in 1916, 218,630 in 1915 
and 342,835 in 1914. Only 101% mills are 
operating today, and a material decrease 
in the output is looked for this week. In 
the corresponding period in 1916, Minne- 
apolis mills made 383,865 bbls. 

* * 


Northwestern mills last week, on the 
whole, did a moderate business. There 
were quite free sales on Monday and 
Wednesday. On the latter day May wheat 
was around $1.781,; it is now $1.89. While 
there were mills which sold only 50 per 
cent of output, many made bookings equal 
to their full production or better. 

The business done came from a wide 
radius, and was chiefly in small lots. 
Family or warehouse trade predominated. 
With occasional mills, sales were mainly 
to jobbers. Bakers seemed to be practi- 
cally out of the market. Where pur- 
chases were made, it seemed mainly to be 
to meet pressing needs. 

The only export business reported con- 
sisted of sales of second clear in Liver- 
pool approximating 8,000 140-lb bags. 
Usually mills found it impossible to ob- 
tain ocean room, and likewise cars in 
which to ship. Then the complications en- 
countered in getting assurances from the 
British agg | at Washington helped to 
discourage millers about offering flour 
abroad. If sales could be made in the 
regular way, with no question about ship- 
ment, millers feel that they could do con- 
siderable foreign business in first and 
second clears. As it is, they do not look 
for cables from importers, and when they 
receive them they usually make no answer. 

The demand for first clear is only mod- 
erate. However, mills appear not to be 
pressing sales. Much the same situation 
applies to second clear. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.35 
@9.85 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Minneapolis mills have advanced mill- 
feed prices $1 ton. Most mills, in selling 
feed, require buyers to take 50 to 100 
bbls of flour in each car. The larger mills 
have no feed to offer, except in this way. 
There seems to be enough demand of this 
character to care for the current output. 

Jobbers report that the volume of buy- 
ing in the last week has been light. Their 
observation has been that buyers did not 
care to place orders, on account of the 
threatened railroad strike. Now that that 
is out of the way, they look for improved 
demand. With output curtailed on ac- 
count of the shortage in cars, higher 
prices are not unexpected, 

Mills have been loading out a little feed 
in Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
cars. Since such cars cannot be shipped 
to points off the owning lines, there is 
little demand for it. About the only way 
to take it off the market is to ship to 
Duluth-Superior and place in store for 
the opening of lake navigation. Naturally, 
at present prices, few care to take such 
a risk, 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $34.50@36 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; flour middlings, $39@ 
41; red dog, $44@48,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. Maximum prices are obtained in 
mixed cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 42 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,700 bbls, show that in the 


week ending March 17 they made 126,575 
bbls of flour (representing 568,000 bus of 
wheat), against 148,615 in 1916. 
Forty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,100 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,245 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1014 were in operation March 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Anchor 
mills. - 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half) and 
B mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,403,000 
bus, a decrease from the preceding week 
of 1,109,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 1,100,000 bus, and at Duluth 
9,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1917 1916 1915 1914 


2,911 1,006 1,817 
969 302 


1913 


Minneapolis ... 
Duluth 


1,403 *3,651 1,975 2,119 2,027 
654 887 3 14 


Totals 4,538 1,978 2,138 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis 
Duluth on March 17, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 

1917 1916 
Minneap’lis 10,594 12,743 
Duluth.... 6,139 15,546 


16,733 28,289 22,567 32,681 
1,143 


1914 1913 
20,108 21,575 
12,673 14,015 


1915 
10,805 
11,762 





35,590 
2,098 


Totals... 
Duluth, b’d’d 4,029 3,929 192 


20,762 $2,218 22,759 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to March 17, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 


in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-16 1913-14 
74,336 123,209 83,450 77,582 
19,040 89,604 62,869 63,986 





Totals... 33,824 37,688 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


1 93,376 212,813 136,319 131,567 
7,985 1,743 3,268 





Tota 
Duluth, bonded 6,032 


Totals 99,408 220,798 138,062 134,825 
NORTHWESTERN CAR SITUATION 


The car situation is described by Min- 
neapolis millers as worse than at any 
time this winter. The number of cars 
available for eastern shipment has dwin- 
dled to a very few daily. The bulk of 
those arriving with wheat and made light 
here, cannot be reloaded. The mills are 
using some of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific cars for transporting 
flour to Duluth-Superior for storage, but 
this does not afford much relief. Mean- 
time, customers are clamoring for flour. 

A heavy snowfall, with a 30-mile gale, 
ep transportation here March 16. 

railroads were unable to keep their 
yards clear, and no freight trains were 
moved, while practically all passenger 
service was suspended for upwards of 
hours. 

All the Minneapolis mills were closed 
Friday afternoon, and remained closed 
Saturday, March 17. Only a few had 
resuméd operations Monday morning, be- 
cause of the inability of railroads to move 
out loaded cars and switch in empty ones. 


INTERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 


It has recently been reported that stocks 
of wheat in interior elevators in the 
Northwest are larger than is generally 
credited. Line elevator managers, how- 
ever, do not agree on this point. While 
some say that stocks are fairly heavy, 
others are of the opinion that they are 
7 small. a 

e Minneapolis company has n 
only 32 houses out of about 60. The total 
stocks of durum and spring wheat in 





these 32 houses aggregate 65,000 bus. Of 
this quantity, the company owns 50,000. 
The remaining 15, are stored for 
farmers’ account. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SERVICE 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has decided to put boats into Milwaukee 
and Chicago the coming season, providing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
lows the company to advance its rates to 
a parity with the advance in all-rail rates, 
which took effect March 17. 

Pending a decision on this point, the 
cinema hae published a tariff, effective 
March 30, naming a through rate of 22c 
per 100 Ibs on flour for export, Minne- 
apolis to New York. The all-rail rate is 24c. 


CANADIAN WHEAT ARRIVALS 


It is estimated that approximately 100 
cars of Canadian wheat were arriving at 
Minneapolis daily up until Friday, March 
16. . Since then, receipts have been lighter, 
on account of snow blockade: Some of 
the wheat has been in transit two months. 
If the wheat is of contract grade, it will 
bring the same prices as does North Da- 
kota wheat of the same grade and variety. 
Very little No. 1 northern is arriving. 

The bulk of the Canadian wheat ar- 
riving is low-grade, frosted, damp and 
tough. Prices on this variety have 
slumped sharply in the last w or 10 
days. Some of it has sold as low as 40@ 
50c under May. On the other hand, light- 
weight wheat in good condition brings 
close to May price. 

For No. 1 northern, to arrive, 14c over 
May is bid. One company has 60,000 bus 
sold to arrive, but there is considerable 
uncertainty as to when it will arrive. 

While the better offerings of Canadian 
wheat are being picked up daily, it is 
claimed that there must be pretty close to 
500,000 bus on track at Minneapolis un- 
sold. This, of course, is no-grade wheat 
and, on account of it being wet and tough, 
the market for it is limited. 

Some round lots of Canadian wheat 
have been worked here to eastern mills, 
lake-and-rail shipment. One company 
alone has sold upward of 200,000 bus. 

Continued heavy receipts are looked 
for. ; 

SPRING WHEAT GRADES 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Warehouse Commission, who appeared 
before the grain standardization board in 
Washington, is quoted as follows: 

We have tentative assurance that the 
Minnesota grades, which now permit No. 
1 northern spring wheat to carry 4 per 
cent of durum without losing character, 
will be adhered to. Under the federal 
rules, as first framed, this wheat would 
be graded “mixed.” 

North Dakota representatives did not 
support the plan of grading, based on 
chemical analysis as elaborated by Dr. 
E. F. Ladd, food commissioner of that 
state. Instead, they worked to have the 
Minnesota standard adopted. 


EMPLOYEES PAID A BONUS 

Monday, March 19, cash bonuses were 
paid to employees by two big Minneapolis 
companies, the Washburn-Crosby Co. and 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Every employee who had been in the 
service of either company for one year 
pr longer was given $25, while those who 
had worked for shorter terms received 
smaller amounts on a graduated scale. 

The bonuses were in the form of de- 

its made in the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
vings Bank to the credit of the em- 
ployees. There were no restriction, how- 
ever, upon immediate withdrawal and 
use of the money. R 
The payment of these bonuses was not 
unusual in the history of the two com- 
panies, as from time to time in the past 
imilar disbursements have been made. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Millers have done so little businéss 
abroad lately that they are unable to 
quote prices for export. ; 





T. C, Estee, New York manager for the 


[Reshbum-Crosby Co., was in Minne- 
polis last week. 

W. E. McGaw, of the McGaw Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Minneapolis 
March 165 and 16. 

Chester Clarkson, salesman at Chicago 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was at 
headquarters during the week. : 

The Farmers’ Co-operative elevator at 
Triumph, Minn., burned March 16. It 
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contained 10,000 bus of oats and 4,000 bus 
of corn. Loss reported at $20,000. 

Mills grinding durum wheat say there 
is lots of opportunity now for selling 
flour, but that, owing to the scarcity of 
good wheat, they are not selling far i, 
advance. 

Martin C. Briggs has been enga as 
a city salesman by. the Washburn-Crosb, 
Co. Mr. Briggs is a son of W. E. Briggs, 


vice-president of the Northwestern Na 


tional Bank, 

The Charles W. Sexton Co. Minne- 
apolis, advises that the all-risk marine 
insurance on lake-and-rail shipments for 
the season of 1917 has been reduced from 
10¢ to 8¢ per $100. 

A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota senate providing that the ware- 
house commission prescribe uniform rules 
and accounting systems for use of in- 
terior elevator companies, and authorize 
audits of elevator books. 

Last week, in referring to claims for 
fees in the case of the United Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, an error was made. The 
claims of George E. Young and Thomas 
Wallace were cut down by the federa! 
court from $1,000 to $500. 

One of the serious handicaps for th: 
millers at present is the light running 0: 
the mills from lack of cars, and the con 
sequent. heavy increase in cost of manu- 
facture. This cost, with the mills running 
as they are, is almost double on the barre! 
of flour. 

James T. Perkins, for many years sta- 
tistician of the old Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., died in Minneapoli, 
on March 11 after a short illness. Mr. 
Perkins was associated with the manage- 
ment of C. A. Pillsbury, and later of 
Henry L. Little, of New York. 

Joseph H. Clark, of the early-day grain 
firm of Clark & Linton, Minneapolis, died 
in Santa Monica, Cal., March 10, aged 80. 
Mr. Clark moved to California in 1891, 
and was one of the directors of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los An- 
geles. His widow and stepdaughter sur- 
vive him, 

The Home Milling Co. has been organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $150,000, to 
build five 50-bbl mills at different points 
in North Dakota. The first two will be 
built at La Moure and Edgeley. The mills 
will be of the Midget type. Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Jr., the Minneapolis miller, is 
interested in the company. 

K. Aiura, of the Nis-Shin Flour Mill 
Co., Tokyo, Japan, has been in Minne- 
apolis about a week. His company has 
recently increased its capital stock to 
$2,000,000, and has placed an order with 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for mia- 
chinery for two additional mills, each of 
600 bbls capacity. Mr. Aiura has been 
visiting the laboratories of the local mills 
and getting information as to the grading 
of wheat here. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
James McDaniel, the inventor, has been 
quite seriously ill in the last few days. 
L. C. Stapelman, recently at New 
Prague, Minn., has taken the position of 
= 9g with George Benning at Cochrane, 


L. H. Rice has engaged William S. 
Whiting, of Graceville, Minn., to take 
charge of his 75-bbl mill at Park Rapids, 
Minn. - 

J. J. Baumgartner and C. E. Bateman 
are principals in a project to build a 
500-bbl rye mill at Second Street and 
Sixth Avenue Southeast. Mr. Bateman, 
formerly a baker in Minneapolis, has 
ground at that point. The company con- 
templates making a genuine German rye 
flour, on a F bongo of H. C. Krampitz, 
who will be head miller. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 
. Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have ‘le- 
creased 65,000 bus the past three days. 
Total March 20 was about 10,529,000 lus, 
against 12,633,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,497,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,767,000 
bus, against 1,879, in 1916. 

Based on the close today, the average 
ae paid to farmers at country points 

the Northwest were: for No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.76 bu; for No. 2 northern, $1.73; 


‘for light-weight, $1.32. 


(Continued on page 846.) 
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While demand for flour cannot be de- 
cribed as active, there is a moderate 
ind rather steady-going business. Its 
volume probably exceeds half capacity of 
rnills, and a good many mills are selling 
the equivalent of full-time output. 

The trade is widely scattered, and is for 
ie most part in small lots. As nearly as 
millers can tell, it represents replenish- 
ing stocks and current consumption. 
Buyers appear fairly well satisfied with 
present prices and, although not disposed 
io anticipate needs, are not so reluctant 
as formerly to buy for present and im- 
mediate future requirements. This ap- 
plies to all of the local and southwestern 
trade, to middle states and, in lesser de- 
gree, to the East. 
~ The latter territory, as a matter of 
fact, indicates that it would buy more 
generously but for transportation diffi- 
culties. Buyers there are keeping in close 
touch with prices and buying occasional 
lots, especially when millers can promise 
anything in the way of early delivery. 

The impending strike was, of course, a 
big factor in business all week. 

Shipping directions are in better sup- 
ply, and many mills found difficulty in 
filling pressing instructions, regardless of 
car supply. 

Flour prices are somewhat easier on 
the week, but displayed firmness today. 
For high-class family trade, stronger 
mills are holding first patents at $9.20@ 
9.40, basis cotton 14-sacks at Missouri 
River, but other mills name prices 20c 
or more lower. On straights, a general 
basis is around $8.60, jute, Missouri Riv- 

er, with smaller interior millers offering 
at 25e or more below this figure. 

Clears are generally held at around 
$8.20, jute, Missouri River, for first qual- 
ity long clears, with interior offerings and 
poorer firsts selling down to 40@50c less. 

oa * 

Millfeed is in as big demand as ever, 
although the impending strike served 
somewhat to limit buying in the past two 
or three days. Bran is wanted for ship- 
ment in every direction at as high as $38 
per ton. Interior mills are getting even 
higher prices locally and in mixed-car 
shipments. Shorts share in the heavy de- 
mand, and scored new high price levels 
this week, 2 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week +.séc.sesansanbee 63,60 89 





Last week 91 
Year ago * 80 
TWO Years @BO ..ccceeeeses 33,300 47 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 67 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
pee capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 295,320 197,186 66 
Last week ...... 285,600 192,612 67 
Ye@r O80 sesscces 272,220 188,658 69 
[wo years ago... 256,680 124,749 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,758 bbls this week, 6,747.last week, 
9,945 a year ago and 8,540 two years ago. 

Out of 67 mills reporting, 14 reported 
domestic business good, 35 fair, and 13 


slow. 


NEW KANSAS INSURANCE LAW 

_ In the session-of the Kansas legislature 
Just closed a bill was introduced which 
would practically forbid corporations, in- 


cluding milling concerns, from insuring 
with companies not admitted to do busi- 
ness in the state and paying a high rate 
of taxation. After a bitter fight the bill 
was killed, and, finally, a bill specifically 
admitting mutual companies to do busi- 
ness in Kansas without having to pay the 
high tax rate was passed. The vital para- 
graph of the new law follows: 

Section 1. Any mutual fire insurance 
company or association organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of any other 
state and licensed by the insurance de- 
partment of that state, having cash re- 
serves of one hundred thousand ($100,- 
000) dollars or more, shall, upon proper 
showing to the superintendent of insur- 
ance of this state, be licensed by him and 
certificate of authority granted upon the 
payment of the fee exacted by the home 
state for such companies or associations, 
which fee shall be in lieu of all license 
fees and taxes of whatever character in 
this state. 

The bill is of the greatest benefit to 
mutual insurance companies, and of cor- 
responding advantage to Kansas mills. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League will be held at Kan- 
sas City, March 28, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Baltimore. 


ADD TEN CENTS FOR INTEREST 
Millers in the Southwest are finding 
that the high cost of wheat, in combina- 
tion with slow transportation of their 
products to market, makes the interest 
charge a substantial one in connection 
with the manufacture and sale of flour. 
As a result of discussion of the interest 
item, the Southwestern Millers’ League 
has recommended that a special interest 
item of 10c per bbl be figured in estimat- 
ing cost of manufacture. Many millers 
are reported to be adopting the plan. 
NOTES 

The -American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its annual meeting at 
Kansas City May 24-26. 

The Snell Mill & Grain’Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, is building a new stack and 
making other improvements. 

George A. Aylsworth, of the Ayls- 
worth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas 
City, returned Thursday from a_fort- 
night’s eastern trip. 

Charles A. Greenlee, of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, accompanied by 
his family, will return Monday from a 
vacation of several weeks in southern 
California. 

F. O. Shane and William J. Wilson, of 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, and William Fulton, Minneapolis 
manager for the same company, spent a 
part of the week in Kansas City. 

The mill at Geneva, Neb., formerly 
owned and operated by James Guthrie, 
purchased last December by Henry Cellar 
and his associates, is to be remodeled and 
rebuilt, with an increase in capacity to 
400 bbls. The new company is known as 
the Cellar Milling Co. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., has applied to the city 
commissioners of Kansas City, Kansas, 
for a rate on electric current to drive its 
3,600-bbl mill. At present the mill is 
driven by current from the privately 
owned public service company in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

John Weber, operating a line of eleva- 
tors on the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Wilson, Kansas, says that 
wheat in that part of the state appears 
little damaged by drouth. He regards 
the fields as generally in good shape, and 
says that only moisture is needed to make 
a good crop. 

From Waco, Texas, it is reported that 
a federal grand jury has indicted A. B. 


Crouch, president of the Crouch Grain 
Co., Temple, Texas, and his secretary, on 
charges of issuing forged bills of lading. 
It is stated that the for, ladings 
amounted to $200,000, local bein 
the losers through the alleged fraud. 

Under a law enacted by the recent ses- 
sion of the Kansas legislature, grain in- 
spection fees will automatically be re- 
duced from the present basis of 60c per 
car to 45c at any time the inspection de- 
partment surplus exceeds $40,000. The 
surplus now amounts to $36,000, follow- 
ing turning $50,000 into the state treas- 
ury. Under the sliding scale arrange- 
ment, fees may be increased to 65c per 
car should a lower rate not pay for the 
service. 





WICHITA 


Although no large sales were made, a 
majority of the mills report an improve- 
ment in flour demand, from both local 
territory and central states. The car situ- 
ation is somewhat relieved, and millers 
are of the opinion that tne shipping situ- 
ation will become easier within the near 
future, provided the railroad strike is 
averted. 

A decline of 10@20c bbl in flour quo- 
tations is in effect, while the reverse is 
the case with feed. Range of values, as 
indicated by reports received from lead- 
ing southern Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa mills, is as follows: best Kansas 
hard wheat flour, $9.40@9.60 bbl; straight 
bran, $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs; mill-run 
bran, $1.95@2; shorts, $2.10@2.20,—in 
straight or mixed cars, delivered within 
lic. rate paps meges 6 

Demand for wheat has been very slug- 
gish all week. Only a few sales were 
made to local mills. Exporters were in 
the market with bids at 1le over Chicago 
May, but no sales were reported. 

Receipts for the first five days of the 
week were 84 cars, against 101 same time 
last week, and 178 last year. Range of 
sales on No. 2 hard wheat was $1.91@ 
1.93, delivered Kansas City rate points, 
or 1214@l4c over Kansas City May op- 
tion, delivered ‘Kansas City. 


NOTES 

L. H. Edbrook, sales-manager of the 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. was in 
Wichita this week. 

The Kiowa (Kansas) Milling Co. will 
erect an elevator on a site purchased 
from the Farmers’ Elevator Co., of that 
city. 

Plans for a 500-bbl mill at Bucklin, 
Kansas, are under way. Stock is now on 
the market, and a number of subscrip- 
tions have already been placed. The Lane 
brothers are active in the organization. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, with Mrs. rabee, has left for 
New York City on a 30 days’ vacation 
trip. From New York they will sail for 
the West Indies. 

Reports indicate a decided improve- 
ment in the growing wheat, due to recent 
snows and rains. A few maintain pessi- 
mistic opinions regarding damage done 
during the dry weather, Sut the general 
opinion is that wheat is in fairly good 
condition. 

James MclInness, stepson of Henry 
Lassen, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, was seriously in- 
jured in a motor accident at Arkansas 
City, Kansas, Mareh 4. Mr. McInness 
has been in the employ of the New Era 
Milling Co., of Arkansas City, for the 
past few months. 

As a result of the burning of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Kiowa, Kansas, about 
two weeks ago, E. D. Hagenmaster, for- 
mer manager of the elevator, was reported 
arrested this week, charged with having 
fraudulently disposed of 6,000 bus of 
wheat. According to the owner, the wheat, 
which had been stored in the elevator for 
some time, was disposed of before the 
fire, as it was unaccounted for in the 
ruins. 


OKLAHOMA 

A further wind and dust storm visited 
a considerable part of Oklahoma this 
week. Thursday and Friday the wind 
reached a velocity of 40 miles an hour, 
and clouds of dust filled the air. It was 
accompanied by a sharp reduction in the 
temperature, resulting in frost on 
Wednesday night. The wheat, however, 
looks peace f On a trip from northwestern 
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Oklahoma to Guthrie, Monday, the con- 
dition of the fields showed every row to 
be well filled, and the fields everywhere 
looked green and in good condition. Bot- 
tom land wheat is generally being used 
for pasturage. 
NEW MILL COMANY FOR ENID 

Fred B. Miller, manager of the Enid 
Mill & Elevator Co. prior to the sale of . 
that concern to the recently organized 
Enid Milling Co., this week bought the 
100-bbl mill of the Farmers’ Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Enid. Local people are asso- 
ciated with>Mr. Miller in the purchase. 
The mill will be operated by a company 
to be organized under the style of the 
Millers’ Milling Co. The transfer is to be 
made at once, and Mr. Miller will take 
charge and begin operating the mill im- 
mediately. 





Condensation on Bins 

To an inquiry from a Minnesota mill as 
to how to avoid the sweating by the wall 
of a packer bin, A. E. Baxter, president 
of the A, E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., says: 

You ask as to a packer bin in a ware- 
house, a part of which will be in a warm 
room and a part will extend up into a cold 
warehouse, gathering moisture on the in- 
side. We have built a number of con- 
crete packer bins, and thus far they have 
always been satisfactory. However, they 
have always been on the inside of build- 
ings, where the outside walls of the bins 
were not exposed to cold atmosphere, but 
always surrounded by the same tempera- 
ture in which the mill building was kept, 
and have always been steam heated. These 
bins have worked all right. 

Have also built some other bins, where 
they have been exposed to the weather, 
and they have had the same trouble 
spoken of as to condensation, This you 
cannot overcome in any other way than to 
jacket the bins with some kind of non- 
conducting material. We cannot see any 
reason why the bin you propose to build 
cannot be covered with magnesia blocks, 
put-on with proper hoops, and covered 
with canvas and painted. This should 
leave no space for the harboring of bugs 
and insects. 

We have had trouble with condensation 
in the wooden bin, and to overcome it, we 
have put a galvanized iron jacket on the 
bin, leaving an air space, and this over- 
came the trouble, so far as condensation 
was concerned. 

After finishing the concrete packer 
bins, we have always had them very care- 
fully cleaned off on the inside and all 
loose particles taken off; then have paint- 
ed them with two coats of Bay State 
preparation. Next have had them care- 
fully sand papered and painted with 
two coats enamel paint. This makes the 
bin the same, practically, as a glazed or 
enameled one. 

We have built probably some 45 or 
50 of these bins of concrete, but we have 
always been very careful about the loca- 
tion, and thus far they have always been 
satisfactory. We built concrete bins for 
a local cereal company which were ex- 
posed to the outside atmosphere. These 
did have condensation, but it was on ma- 
terial where the slight amount of con- 
densation did not do any harm; it would 
— made trouble if it had been in a flour 
m 





Panama Shipping Unsatisfactory 

In the Bush Magazine for March, Pan- 
ama Canal trade routes are discussed, 
showing that the expected volume of 
trade ween the east and west coasts 
of the United States has failed to ma- 
terialize. Several ships were built spe- 
cially for this trade, but have been taken 
off to engage in the much more profitable 
transatlantic trade. 

The business now going through the 
canal is mainly from New York to the 
west coast of South America and to the 
Orient. Some business for the Orient 
also comes from England, but that which 


_ it was hoped would be the main support 


of the canal, and its main reason com- 
mercially, has failed to materialize. If a 
railroad monopoly existed for transcon- 
tinental business, it has not been broken 
by the canal. After the war this may 
change, but the government canal has not 
shown itself to be a more formidable 
competitor of the railroads than have the 
countless state canals which lie unused in 
all parts of the country. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending March 17 was esti- 
mated at 22,250 bbls, or 83 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,250, or 76 
per cent, last week, 24,000, or 92 per cent, 
in 1916, and 24,000, or 92 per cent, in 
1915. 

As might be expected under present 
conditions, the quantity of flour being 
sold at wholesale in Chicago is about as 
narrow as it has been in many weeks. 
Transportation problems, which have been 
greatly aggravated during the week, the 
scarcity of cars, and the daily fluctuation 
of wheat, have had a depressing effect on 
the trade. 

Millers, like all manufacturers, where 
railway transportation enters into their 
daily business, have more problems to 
meet than — at any time in years. 
Chicago millers have been able to obtain 
a few more cars than fhree or four weeks 
ago, and have advanced their output of 
flour up to 85 per cent. 

The quantity of flour carried by Min- 
neapolis millers’ agents in this market is 
never given out to the public, but it is 
known that stocks here are far less than 
during normal conditions. Travelling 
men who sell to jobbers and brokers are 
having trouble trying to satisfy their 
trade with prompt shipments. A salesman 
who travels in northern Illinois said this 
week that in many large cities the quan- 
tity of flour on hand is very light, but 
bookings have been heavy in anticipation 
of further troubles. 

The differential in the cost of wheat be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City in favor of the latter has brought 
about a lower range of quotations on flour 
from the hard wheat states than from the 
Northwest. This differential favors the 
Southwest by 10@20c bbl. Some mills in 
Minnesota and the interior of North and 
South Dakota that are well located have 
quoted here fairly low on all grades, but 
there is a strict understanding that ship- 
ments are subject to delays. . 

Soft wheat flour is rather scarce, and 
probably will remain so during the bal- 
ance of the crop. The mills of southern 
and central Illinois are not offering as 
much flour in this market as a year ago. 
Some claim that they will be unable to 
renew their connections until new wheat 
is obtained. 

Some flour is being resold in this mar- 
ket, but less than a month ago. White 
patent rye flour is not being offered to 
any great extent. Most mills in Wiscon- 
sin are asking $7.40@7.80, jute. 


KOHISAAT COMPANY'S TROUBLES 


A creditors’ committee appeared be- 
fore federal Judge Landis, Thursday 
morning, in connection with the financial 
troubles of H. H. Kohlsaat & Co., whole- 
sale bakers and owners of seven restau- 
rants in Chicago. It is apparent that the 
amount of flour this organization owes 
for is approximately $70,000, which is due 
to four flour firms. 

The creditors’ committee informed 
Judge Landis that they thought they 
could obtain $25,000 for the restaurants, 
but he declared he could do better, and 
ordered them sold at auction in his court- 
room, Tuesday, March 20. The attorney 
for the creditors informed the court that 
the concern had lost $117,000 in 1916. A 
miller from Minnesota, who has a claim 
for $14,900 for flour, was in court. 


NOTES 


The Mill & Elevator Mutual Fire In- 
surance Field Men’s Association will hold 
its annual meeting next week in Chicago. 


The supply of steam coal is better now 
than it was a few weeks . Values have 
changed but little, if anything tending 
downward. 

S. F. Christensen, miller, Madelia, 
Minn., was in Chicago, Thursday, in con- 
nection with the case of H. H. Kohlsaat 
& Co., bakers. 


Philip W. Seipp, of A. O. Slaughter & 
Co., who has been in South Lene yee the 
past eight months, has returned greatly 
improved in health. 


The Industrial Appliance Co. is pub- 
lishing each month a neat booklet entitled 
“Flour Efficiency,” which is being sent to 
millers upon request. 

Herman Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., wholesale flour merchants and ex- 
porters of flourgis in California and will 
not return until about May 15. 


W. E. McGaw, of the McGaw Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday in Chicago, on his way home, 
after visiting eastern. markets and in 
eastern Canada, 

Sales of two cargoes, aggregating 775,- 
000 bus No. 3 white oats, oe been made 
for shipment at the opening of navigation 
at a price said to be 314c over May, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. The oats are already loaded. 

Fred O. Shane and William J. Wilson, 
of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, were in Chicago, Tuesday, to look 
over the flour-blending plant now under 
construction for the Shane-Mason Co. 
They left for Kansas City, and will visit 
in the Northwest before returning home. 

Bids of 1014¢c over Chicago May c.i.f. 
Buffalo are made for No. 2 Canadian 
northern wheat, shipment the first 10 days 
after opening of navigation, and 8,c 
over for all May. No. 3 northern is 4c 
over for the first 10 days, and 2c over for 
all May. 

The short interest in May wheat has 
been larger than expected, and the buying 
by the seaboard the last few days, as well 
as by shorts, advanced prices 914c from 
the low point of the week. Buying of 
May and selling of July has been the fea- 
ture, widening the spread, and buying of 
July and selling of September has been 
increased and the spread widened.” 

Chicago cash handlers who are buying 
wheat in the Southwest are bidding 41,c 
over Kansas City May for No. 2 hard to 
arrive in April. They have sales made 
for export by the Gulf, and are anxious 
to get the wheat. Sales of 56,000 bus No. 
2 hard were made at Galveston Saturday, 
March shipment, at 16c over Chicago May. 
This is 2c advance in the premium for 
the week. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
returned home Thursday morning after 
having spent several days in Hollister, 
Mo., with millers and others, conferrin 
as to the Millers’ Camp Meeting to be held 
in the Ozarks during the week of May 28. 
He is now busy arranging the programme 
and naming committees to co-operate in 
making the gathering the best of all 
annual conventions. 

The wheat market has been exceedingly 
wild, with a large volume of business con- 
fined to, comparatively few houses. This 
has caused fluctuations of %,@1%c be- 
tween trades. From the high point made 
during the first week in March, May 
wheat showed a decline of 161,c, with a 
rapid recovery of 5c. Fluctuations of 
4@5c a day are common, and are to be 
expected so long as the present unsettled 
condition exists. 

There is no improvement in the car 
situation on eastern roads. One shipper, 
who had 30 eastern cars two weeks ago, 
still has them at the elevator, and since 
that time has only been able to get one 
car. Other shippers have fared about 
the same. The only cars obtainable have 


. ton. 


been pickups from western roads. There 
is a volume of business moving out 
of Chicago, but a large percentage of it | 
is through business. 

Export business in wheat was large 
early in the week, mostly with the Belgian 
Relief Commission. o. 2 hard wheat 
sold at the Gulf at 14@l5c over May, 
and 18c over was bid, track, New York. 
Large purchases of May wheat were 
made here and given in exchange for the 
cash grade at the seaboard. With the 
railroad strike on, the seaboard will be 
able to clean out its stocks in a short 
time, when — business will be brought 
to a standstill. 

World’s wheat stocks March 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
288,093,000 bus, compared with 281,758,- 
000 last year. Decrease in February 
was 20,397,000 bus, compared with 7,- 
390,000 reduction in January and 7,783,- 
000 in February, 1916. nited States 
stocks are 91,700,000 bus, or almost 10,- 
000,000 less than a month ago and 6,000,- 
000 under last year’s. Canadian stocks 
were 85,843,000 bus, or almost 10,000,000 
less than a month ago, and about the 
same as last year. Stocks in Europe and 
afloat and in Australia are estimated. 


Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, through 
Chicago en route to Washington, D. C., 
where he will be a witness in the case 
brought by the Federation before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regard- 
ing the reduction of free time at seaboard 
on export shipments of flour. H. G. Wil- 
son, Toledo, Ohio, will act for the Fed- 
eration. Other members of the trade who 
will appear are E. A. Warner, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., M. N. Mennel, Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Richard Bausman, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and F. H. 
Price, New York City. 





WISCONSIN 


Miiwavxee, Wis., March 17.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
8,000 this week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity. The previous week, mills 
with the same capacity turned out 6,000, 
or 50 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 24,600 turned out 14,300, or 
58 per cent. 

Milwaukee millers reported flour busi- 
ness fair early in the week, but later 
buyers held off, owing to possibility of 
railroad strike. Millers have plenty of 
orders on the books, but are not operating 
heavily, on account of the difficulty in ob- 
taining equipment. : 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent ‘were quoted at $9.90@10, and 
straights $9.30@9.45, all in wood. 

Clears were in good demand, and mill- 
ers were unable to supply wants of all 
for fancy. Lower fas did not sell as 
freely, but stocks are light and there are 
no accumulations. Prices ranged $8.40@ 
8.80, jute. 

Directions on both patent and clear 
came in freely. Shipments were light, 
and stocks of patent on hand are liberal. 

Rye flour was strong, following the 
advance in the cash market, with pure 
quoted at $7.90@8 in wood, while country 
blends were offered at $6.90@7.10 for 
dark and $7.35@7.50 for white, in jute. 
Trade was good, but difficulty was found 
in making shipments. There was 
inquiry from the East and Southwest; 
state and local business good. 

Demand for corn meal was good. 
Millers were able to sell freely and to 
load out all manufactured. Yellow and 
white were quoted at $2.85 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks.- Grits are salable at $2.82 
per 100 Ibs. 

Demand for Kansas straight continues 
moderate from bakers and grocers. Job- 
bers have light stocks, but sufficient to 
meet local wants: Prices ranged $8.90@ 
9.10 in cotton. 

Millfeed is strong and higher, with 
bran and standard fine middlings up 50c 
Offers from ‘northwestern country 
mills were very light. All found difficulty 
in obtaining cars. Shippers report an 
excellent demand for transit feed, and 
fancy prices were obtained for anything 
east of Buffalo. May and June feed was 
offered at $7 ton below present prices, but 
shippers were not inclined to take any. 
Gluten feed advanced $1 per ton. e 
in the state continues good. Country 
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dealers bought freely in mixed cars with 
flour, willing to pay the premium asked 
for small my ancy w . tt screenings 
were wanted, but r es were diffi- 
cult to sell. fat 

Milling wheat in excellent demand. 
Millers picked up all choice offered. All 
have good stocks on hand. Top price for 
No. 1 northern, $1.98. 


NO RELIEF FROM EMBARGOES 


Geor A. Schroeder, who returned 
from Washington early in the week, where 
he appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, said that there seems 
to be no hope of full relief from em- 
bargoes of one kind or another on freight 
shipments in this country for a year or 
more. While traffic burdens are slowly 
being lessened and embargoes gradually 
being canceled, the great volume of busi- 
ness being transacted throughout the 
country and the enormous volume of 
freight thrown upon the market as the 
result of this condition will make it nec- 
essary for the carriers to place embar- 
goes from time to time to keep traffic 
ae 
If the entire control and regulation of 
railroads is vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various state 
regulatory bodies abolished, Mr. Schroeder 
said, conditions doubtless would be great- 
ly improved within a comparatively short 
time. This proposition recently was made 
the subject of a resolution adopted by, 
the directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, which desires to see the 
centralization of regulation in the Fed- 
eral Commerce Board. 


NOTES 


August Mielke, a pioneer flour and fee« 
dealer of Cedarburg, Wis., died last 
week. 

The Manitowoc (Wis.) Elevator Co 
has sold its elevator at Allenton to Henry) 
Menger. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 226; corn, 280; oats, 483; barley, 
251; rye, 42; flaxseed, 2. . 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerc: 
will hold its annual election April 2. Th: 
primary will occur March 24. 

‘The Antigo Roller Mills, Antigo, Wis., 
will be remodeled and new machinery in 
stalled. C. E. Henshaw is manager. 

Roy E. Youngs and Frank J. Gritz 
macher have been elected to membershi)) 
in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

George A. Schroeder has been reap 
pointed manager of the freight bureau 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 

The Ixonia (Wis.) Farm Products Co. 

has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi 
pn to buy and sell millfeed, ship stock, 
etc. 
__ The flour and feed business of th 
Bangor (Wis.) Lumber Co. has bee 
bought by John Krause and Willian 
Swerman. 

R. Opsal, manager of the St. Pau! 
branch of the American Co-operative As 
sociation, was in Milwaukee this week, 
calling on the grain and feed trade. 

A new elevator, costing $75,000, will | 
erected by the Green Bay & Wester 
road at Green Bay this spring, to tak: 
the place of the Cargill elevator, burne:! 
last fall. 

The annual dues of the Milwauke 
Chamber of Commerce have been ai 
vanced from $35 to $75. Membershi)). 
are quoted at $300@350, compared wit) 
$150 a year ago. The chamber will wu 
dertake the erection of its own buildin, 
within the next year, to cost aboi 
$1,000,000. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhar| 
Stern & Sons, and Charles A. Kraus. 
president of the Chas. A. Krause Millinz 
Co., have been appointed members of t!: 
executive committee of the Merchani;’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee to supervise the “Greater Mil- 
waukee” movement. 

H. N. Witsox 





The Corn Products Refining Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, reports net 
earnings of $6,083,746, an increase of 
$2,915,378. This is equal to 20.39 per cent 
on preferred stock, against 10.62 per cent 
in 1915. The company’s earnings i" 
January are understood: to have reach! 
something like $1,000,000, or about twice 
those of January, 1916. 
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Flour prices were easier this week, in 
.ympathy with the lower price of wheat, 
icing 20e bbl cheaper, though some mills 
were slow in changing their asking prices. 
\lills in general experienced a better de- 
and, Orders taken were small and from 


scattered sections, consisting chiefly of: 


car lots, much of it in the nature of small 
lots from distributing warehouses. Some 
of the larger eastern buyers inquired for 
prices, and made counter offers to mills, 
but, to date, have purchased little. 

‘The threatened railroad strike has made 
it impossible for mills to guarantee ship- 
ment of flour on contract time, and this, 
coupled with the a gy one car situa- 
tion, has restricted business greatly. 
Nearly all country mills reported im- 
»rovement in demand from the South, but 
Jl for quick shipment, and no large lots 
were sold. However, the aggregate was 
good compared with the last few weeks. 

Inquiries were received from abroad, 
and some sales were made to the Baltic 
ports and the United Kingdom. The 
West Indies and Latin American buyers 
were in the market, and several sales were 
reported. However, export business is 
still seriously handicapped by both the 
car shortage and the difficulty to obtain 
ocean room. 

There was an improved demand from 
local and country buyers, and the mar- 
ket, on the whole, was more active, with a 
fair amount of business done. Clears and 
low-grades, especially, were in de- 
mand, but sales were for immediate re- 
quirements only. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 


winter fancy patent, $8.50@8.70; straight, . 


$$.20@8.35; first clear, $7.35@7.60; sec- 
ond clear, $6.20@6.55; low-grade, $6.10@ 
6.40,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.50@8.70; second patent, $8.10@8.25; 
extra fancy, $7.65@7.90; second clear, $7 
(7.50; low-grade, $6.40@6.75,—jute or 
cotton. Pacifie Coast soft wheat fancy 
patent, $8.60@8.75; straight, $8.20@8.40; 
cut-off, $7.75@7.95,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $9.15@9.25; first clear, $8.50@ 
$.75,—jute. White rye, $8.40; dark, $7.30. 

Millfeed was in excellent demand; in 
fact, it exceeds supplies. There are no 
track offerings, and wheat feed is prac- 
tically unavailable, Local demand is lim- 
ited, and the emhkargo precludes any ship- 
ping business, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


he flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
With a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 17 was 33,780, 
representing 67 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 34,200, or 68 per cent, last 
Week, 33,680, or 67 per cent, a year ago, 
iid 17,080, or 34 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 45,200, repre- 
senting 50 per cent, compared with 50,700, 
or 65 per cent, last week, 49,500, or 64 
ye r cent, a year ago, and 41,900, or 54 per 
ent, in 1915. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


‘here was little or no change in prices 

on " e flour, but the duasel continued 
Mill oats nominally were quoted at 57c, 

but buyers are holding off. 

_ Wheat sereenings were quoted at 84c. 

rhere was a inquiry, but offerings 

“re very scarce. Sellers evidently are not 

anxious to dispose of this class of 

_ the moment, and little business was 

ione, 

_Spelt was offered for shipment from the 

Northwest at $2.05 per 100 Ibs, St. Louis. 





Buyers would not take hold at this price, 
my” ag business could have been done 
at $2. 

Barley needles were offered at 854,c 
bu. Due to the small differential existing 
between prices on No. 3 white oats and 
needles, no business could be done with 
the latter. 

NOTES 


S. S. Carlisle, of Omaha, Neb., was on 
*change this week. 


The uniform state feed law was passed 
this week by the legislature, and no tax 
will be imposed on feed. Missouri is the 
first state in the Union to pass this law. 


Ashby Miller, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, sales-manager for Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Ohio, was in St. Louis 
this week visiting the local representative, 
W. M. Miller. 


An inquiry was received here for 50 
tons of macaroni and spaghetti for the 
United Kingdom. The freight rate de- 
manded was practically the same price 
that the macaroni and spaghetti was of- 
fered at, due to the large size of the 
cases same would have to be packed in. 


President Samuel Plant, Secretary A. 
P. Husband and ex-President Charles 
Espenschied, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, home from Hollister, Mo., 
were greatly enthused over the layout for 
the millers’ camp meeting in May, and 
predict that those attending will have a 
most enjoyable time. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn., March 17.—There 
has been a fairly good demand for flour 
from the Southeast this week, for both 
immediate and deferred shipment. The 
bulk of the business handled was for im- 
mediate shipment, buyers appearing to be 
in need of quick deliveries. Practically 
all of the mills reported shipping instruc- 
tions of too great volume to permit ship- 
ments with. promptness under the acute 
shortage of cars that prevailed. 

Most mills had business on-hand -for 
about two weeks to come, and owing to 
the threatened strike were not inclined to 
accept business for immediate shipment. 
Railroads in the South were not accept- 
ing business at the end of the week un- 
less released from all responsibility for 
delay and damage in shipments. 

The general tone of the market at the 
close was firm. Quotations for soft win- 
ter wheat flour, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, were as follows: best or short pat- 
ents, $9.50@10; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $8.95@9.10, mainly $8.95@9; long 
patents, 15c under standard; low-grades, 
30@50c under standard. 

Shipments of Minnesota and Kansas 
flour practically ceased during the middle 
of the week, on account of the railroad 
situation. Rehandlers had light business, 
confined to local buyers. Quotations: 
spring patents, 140-lb, jute, $9.25@9.50; 
hard winter patents, $8.85@9. 

Mills have had trouble in getting enough 
wheat through to keep running, though 
most of them have been anticipating 
needs all along. The slow movement from 
the West has resulted in stocks being re~- 
duced to a low level. At the end of the 
week, western wheat was quoted at $2.06 
@2.08, Nashville. : 

Millfeed continues in demand, 
with supplies light, and prices steady. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $89@40; 
mixed feed, $40@41; middlings, $42@43. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 153,000 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 85,342, or 55.7 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 77,805 
and 51.3 per cent last week, 61.6 the same 


- through the Nash 


week in 1916, 49.9 in 1915, 54 in 1914, 52.2 
in 1913 and 52.4 in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
e Grain Exchange: 
March 17 March 10 


Flour, bbia ........+s+e005 24,900 28,200 
OSs WUD wikia ccivec'b t ninces 311,000 331,000 
COPE, DUB. cc cdiiveccscces ds 177,200 207,300 
Gate, WEB vas <etitccigriins 285,000 278,500 


THE GROWING WHEAT 

With warmer weather and rains, some 
improvement has been noted in wheat in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, although there 
is no longer any doubt but that consider- 
able loss was caused by the freezes. Many 
reports being received now forecast 75 
per cent of a normal crop. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 172 cars. 

B. F. Iddon and others will build a 
feed mill at Corinth, Miss. 

D. S. Riddle, president of the Middle 
Tennessee Milling Co., was on the local 
market this week. 

E. H. Stapp, of Kevil, Ky., has se- 
cured a building at Little Rock, Ark., 
and will install a flour mill of 150 bbls 
capacity. 

The Central Kentucky Millers’ Associa- 
tion met recently at Lexington, and con- 
sidered matters relative to the war and 
traffic situation. The meeting was called 
by Secretary W. H. Wearen, of Stanford. 

W. A. Thomson & Co., Louisville, have 
plans under consideration for an addition 
to their grain elevator to make the capac- 
ity 700,000 bus, or double present facili- 
ties. The elevator was but recently com- 
pleted. 

The Sterling Mills Corporation, States- 
ville, N. C., has organized, with. B. H. 
Adams president, R. A. Cooper vice- 
president, J. L. Sloan secretary and treas- 
urer, W. B. Brown manager. The com- 
pany has secured sites for mill building 
and warehouse, and contemplates install- 
ing a plant with a capacity of 400 to 500 
bbis daily. The capital stock is $150,000. 

Joun Lezrrrr. 





Lack of Flour in France 


The shortage of flour caused by the 
German submarine warfare is being felt 
keenly in France, according to a Central 
News cable of March 1. On that day the 
agricultural committee adopted a gov- 
ernment bill providing for the mixing of 
substitutes for flour with wheat. The 
committee urges the minister of food to 
prepare as soon as possible another bill 
that will permit even more severe restric- 
tions on the whole food scheme, and the 
food ministry is preparing a card scheme 
which will restrict the consumption of 
bread to a single pound per person daily. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Wheat Meats,” and circular figure; No. 
92,241. Owner, Raymond M. Groff, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Used on a cereal breakfast food. 

“Hi-No”; No, 98,764. Owner, Heisig & 
Norvell, Beaumont, Texas. Used on rolled 
oats, hominy, meal, and other food products, 

“Protomeal”; No. 99,565. Owner, Cotton- 
seed Products Co., Roff, Okla. Used on stock 
feed and mixed feed. 

“Currency”; No. 99,084. Owner, French & 
Bean Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“‘Meatone”’; No, 100,308.- Owner, BE. Rauh 
& Sons’ Fertilizing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Used on a stock and poultry food comprising 
the bones and flesh of animals, cooked, steril- 
ized and compressed into a hard dry cake, 
and then ground fine for a stock food and 
coarser for a poultry food. 

“Revelation”; No. 100,369. Owner, Gowan- 
Lenning-Brown Co., Duluth, Minn. Used on 
rolled oats and other food products. 

“Bulwark”; No. 100,421. Owner, Canadian- 
American Cereal Products Co., New York. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Lar,” and figure of a bee; No. 100,434. 
Owner, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Kramer's Kream of Kansas,"’ and wheat; 
No. 100,602. Owner, Topeka (Kansas) Mlour 
Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“K-Y”" om a maltese cross; No. 100,603. 
Owner, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Millis Co. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“White Fan,” and figure of; No. 100,807. 
Owner, Louis Levy Grocer Co., Ltd., Baton 
Rouge, La. Used on wheat flour. 

“Belle of Baltimore’; No. 101,037. Owner, 
Cc. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore. Used 
on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Warrior”; No. 101,110. Owner, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Regular”; No. 101,111. Owner, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat 
flour. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF SALESMEN 


Mill’s Right to Discharge Employee Under 
' Minimum Sales Clause, Where Terri- 
tory Has Been Reduced 
A “Subscriber” raises some practical 
legal questions bearing on the right of a 
mill to cancel a salesman’s employment 


- contract in the following stated circum- _ 


stances: 

The salesman was employed for one 
year under a written contract which as- 
signed to him certain territory in which 
he undertook to sell 25,000 bbls of flour 
within the year. A clause of the agree- 
ment reserved to the mill the right to 
cancel the employment at the end of six 
months, should the salesman’s average 
monthly sales for that period fall below 
2,500 bbls. 

After the contract was executed, but 
before commencement of the employment 
period, the mill requested the salesman 
not to call on the trade in a certain part 
of the contract territory, although he had 
previously been furnished with a list of 
customers to be called upon; the mill 
stated that another salesman would be, 
and he was, assigned to that field. 

Sales made in the territory left to the 
first salesman fell below the 2,500-bbl 
monthly average during the first six 
months, and the mill canceled the con- 
tract with him. 

The salesman claims that he is entitled 
to compensation at the agreed rate for 
the remaining six months, on the theory 
that the mill deprived him of ability to 
sell 2,500 bbls monthly, by taking away 
part of the territory originally agreed 
upon. 

Has the salesman a valid claim against 
the mill? 

Assuming that no material facts have 
been omitted from the foregoing state- 
ment, I am of the opinion that the mill 
was legally entitled to terminate the con- 
tract, on the ground that the salesman 
acquiesced in the mill’s “request” that the 
territory be reduced over that originally 
agreed yp legal effect, a request to 
modify the contract terms only in respect 
to the field to be covered—without any 
modification of the contingency upon 
which the mill reserved the right to cancel 
the contract. 

Had the salesman protested against the 
reduction of his territory, or insisted 
upon a proportionate abatement of the 
monthly sales requirement, the mill’s re- 
fusal to give him the full field originally 


‘assigned, or to modify such requirement, 
vou ’ 


have amounted to such breach of 
agreement as would clearly have entitled 
him to recover damages. 

But he did not do this. He appears to 
have conformed to the mill’s request with- 
out making any objection. If so, there 
was a clear modification of the original 
contract as to the area of territory, with- 
out affecting any of the other terms of 
the agreement. In the absence of any 
showing of mutual intention to abate any 
part of the 2,500-bbl requirement, it re- 
mained in force, affording an option to 
the mill to cancel. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that the 
courts have frequently decided that where 
an employee is wrongfully discharged be- 
fore termination of a contract employ- 
ment period he is bound to exercise rea- 
sonable diligence to secure new employ- 
ment, and that the damages recoverable 
by him are limited to the excess of what 
he would have earned had he been per- 
mitted to carry out the employment, 
above what he earned, or was able to earn 
elsewhere, during the remainder of the 
term. 

On a showing of inability to secure sub- 
stitute employment on reasonable exer- 
tion, he can recover the full contract com- 
pensation, less any expenses saved to him 
through the discharge. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





To Include Flour Men 

At the recent Indiana bakers’ conven- 
tion, T. E. Snyder, of the convention 
bureau, said: 

We expect first in Indiana to secure 
during the coming year at least 55 per 
cent of the bakers of that state as mem- 
bers. We believe in forming a complete 
chain of interests, including the flour man, 
the machinery manufacturer, the sani- 
tation advocate, the supply man, and then 
on down to the final dalleery of our prod- 
uct to the breakfast, dinner or supper 
table. All of these factors will profit. 
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Flour conditions during the. week have 
not essentially changed. Uncertainty as 
to what might develop in the railroad sit- 
uation resulted in limited selling. Buyers 
have feared that a strike would result in 
scarcity at many points, and possibly 
serious suffering. 

Numerous inquiries have been received 
from buyers on the possibility of getting 
flour shipments through, but prevailing 
embargoes showed that, unless the strike 
was settled, there would be little or ‘no 
movement of any article. Prices are, 
naturally, irregular. Where buyers saw 
the necessity of getting flour, there has 
been no hesitation in paying extreme 
prices therefor. 

Export interest in the market seems to 
be a question of tonnage. The leading 
exporters state that there are inquiries 
and bids in the market all the time, and 
if tonnage was available there would be 
no question of doing a large business. It 
was not a question of price but one of 
what freight room could be obtained. 
The Dutch flour purchase schedule for 
the coming week has been deferred until 
later, owing to inability to get freight 
room. 

TONNAGE CONDITIONS 


Conditions are not improving as to ton- 
nage. The English boats are arriving 
regularly, and line boats are sailing on 
almost the old-time schedule, although 
schedules are not advertised, and ship- 
pers and passengers are not certain what 
boat will be used or what time it will 
sail, until the last moment. The loss of 
tonnage through sinking is hampering the 
allied shipments to a considerable extent. 

The Dutch are uncertain as to the 
sailings of their steamers from the other 
side. Dutch boats here are being loaded, 
but no safe-conduct is reported for the 
boats to return from the other side. Cables 
at the close of the week intimated that 
the Dutch proposed arming their mer- 
chantmen and classing them as govern- 
ment vessels, in order to give them safe- 
conduct. Scandinavian boats are begin- 
ning to advertise their sailings again, 
which will mean an increase in shipments 
to the Scandinavian countries. 


EXPORT BUYING 


Demand for American wheat this week 
has been quite large. sales on 
Wednesday and Thursday were about 
2,000,000 bus, according to the best esti- 
mates, and on Monday about 1,000,000. 
Purchases of American wheat have ab- 
sorbed the offerings of Atlantic and Gulf 
wheat, and resulted in an advance in price 
compared with the May delivery. Pre- 
miums on Gulf wheat have gained about 
2c bu, and there has been an advance in 
Atlantic wheat. The sale of a cargo was 
reported at Philadelphia at 27¢ over Chi- 
cago May, f.o.b. 

There has been some demand for Mani- 
toba wheat, and the sales to the Belgian 
Relief reported for Saturday and Mon- 
day last were estimated at 3,500,000 bus, 
largely of No. 3 Manitoba, for deliveries 
running as far ahead as early July. The 
Belgian Relief expects to have 15 steam- 
ers in port after April. 1 to load with 
grain and provisions. 


EASTERN RAILROAD CONDITIONS 


The question of delivery of goods was 
quite a problem before the recent em- 
bargoes were put into effect. The arrivals 
of grain and other commodities for the 
Dutch were causing congestion on account 
of inability to load the materials and the 
transferring forward of contracts, while 
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the position of the other neutrals has also 
caused slowness of delivery. 

The market was much interested over a 
report that two cargoes of wheat -at 
Philadelphia for Greek account had ar- 
rived there in such condition as to be 
highly undesirable, and a material re- 
adjustment of price or possible cancella- 
tion of the contract on account of the 
quality was considered in prospect. There 
is difficulty in moving flour and, owing 
to the small supply of tonnage, shipments 
are very slow. 


STORAGE CHARGES ASSAILED 

A change in the regulations applying 
to carload shipments of flour to this city, 
as urged in the complaint just filed 4 
the New York Produce Exchange wit 
the Interstate, Commerce Commission, 
would reduce by $100,000 a year the stor- 
age charges paid to the railroads on this 
class of freight, according to an estimate 
obtained in trade circles. The complaint 
is directed against the practice which, it 
is stated, is enforced by several railroads 
serving this port, of charging storage on 
shipments while held in cars. 

Shipments of flour cannot be inspected 
until cars are unloaded, and so the posi- 
tion of the complainants is that the flour 
is still in transit until it is unloaded at 


the warehouse, and that therefore no 


storage charges can be claimed by the 
railroads. So long as the shipments are 
held in the car en route to the warehouse 
the services of the railroad are covered 
by the freight charges paid, and cannot 
be considered as involving storage until 
the removal of the shipments is possible 
by the consignee. 

Action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is awaited with interest by 
flour merchants, who hope for an early 
decision, particularly in view of the heavy 
movement of flour in connection with the 
war demand. The opinion was expressed 
that the contention of the railroads that 
the regulation was an aid in preventin 
congestion could be easily ve ; 
The rule, it is asserted, tends rather to 
increase than to diminish congestion. 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, of Buffalo, called on his 
friends on the exchange on Saturday. 

G. W. Gardiner & Co., flour, formerly 
in the Produce Exchange, have moved to 
68 Broad Street. 

There was no purchase of flour made 
by the Holland government on March 21, 
the last date when offers were to have 
been received. 

J. C. Ott, formerly manager of the 
feed department of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., who has been in the 
South, arrived home last week looking 
much improved. 

Outgoing commerce at the port of New 
York in February, as a result of Ger- 
many’s unrestricted submarine campaign, 
decreased $79,578,967, as compared with 
January, according to the regular month- 
ly summary of port movements given out 
at the custom-house last week. 





New York Workmen’s Law Sound 

The supreme court has held constitu- 
tional the New York workmen’s compen- 
sation law in an appeal brought by the 
New York Central Railway Co. against 
Sarah White. 

Justice Pitney, in handing down the 
decision of the court, held that “the New 
York law cannot be held to be arbitrary 
and unreasonable from the standpoint of 
national justice; that it applies only to 
disabling or fatal personal injuries re- 
ceived in the course of hazardous employ- 
ment in gainful occupation, that is, where 
employer and employees, by mutual con- 
sent, engage in a common occupation, 
where in the nature of things there is a 
probability that the employee must lose 


his life bagiary some accidental injury, 
leaving his widow or children deprived of 
their natural support, or that he may sus- 
tain an injury not mortal, but —a 
in his total or partial disablement wit 
corresponding impairment of earning ca- 
pacity; that the loss of earning power 
arising in such a case is a loss og out 
of the business, and an expense of the 
operation as truly as the cost of repairin 
broken machinery or any other expense 
ordinarily paid by the employer.” 





PHILADELPHIA 

PumaperpHia, Pa., March 17.—The 
mills lowered prices to correspond with 
the decline in wheat early in the week, 
and during most of the time trade was 
very dull. Toward the close, however, 
with grain partially recovered, buyers 
showed more interest and holders are firm 
in their views on spot goods. Offerings 
of the latter are not very large, and the 
possibility of a railroad strike prevents 
any disposition on the part of holders to 
effect sales except at full prices. 

Spring patent is selling at $9.40@9.75, 
and clear at $8.60@8.90, wood. Kansas 
straight sold as low as $8.65 jute, but at 
the close there were no offerings below 
$8.75, and many mills are unwilling to 
sell below $9. Soft winters are dull, with 
straight worth $8.50@9, wood, for both 
western and city mills. Soft winter pat- 
ent is neglected and normal, and there is 
practically no clear offering. 


PHILADELPHIA AS A SHIPPING PORT 


On Tuesday, George E. Bartol, presi- 
dent of the Bourse, appointed five sub- 
committees to work in unison for boost- 
ing the port of Philadelphia. He was 
requested to do this at a meeting, last 
week, of the “Joint Committee to Foster 
Commerce via Philadelphia.” The Belt 
Line Railroad project and all questions 
relating to warehouses and other water- 
front facilities will be handled by a com- 
mittee composed of Director George S. 
Webster, of the department of docks, 
wharves and ferries; George E. Bartol, 
and representatives of the Board of 
Trade, Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

The task of obtaining additional steam- 
ship service to European and West In- 
dian ports, and coastwise service to At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf ports, was as- 
signed to the Maritime Exchange. The 
Chamber of Commerce was appointed as 
a member of the joint committee to stim- 
ulate and increase local and interior ship- 
ments through this port, and to investi- 
gate the questions of custom-house prac- 
tices and the establishment of additional 
general import and export houses in 
Philadelphia. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 5,982,- 
719 bus, against 9,474,378 for the same 
time last year. 

Jacob Wachhenheimer has been elected 
a director of the American Milling Co., 
to succeed Rufus S. Patterson, 

The Fisher Feed & Coal Co., of New 
Castle, Pa., has been incorporated by J. 
J. Fisher, with a capital of $35,000. 

The total attendance on the Bourse floor 
during exchange hours for the month of 
February was 58,627, a daily average of 
2,665. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were William P. Devereux, grain mer- 
chant of Minneapolis, and M. P. Fuller, 
sales-manager of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseea, Minn. 

The American Milling Co., successor to 
the late Marsden Co., sold its property at 
Superior, Wis., for $475,000. Some of 
this money was used to retire outstanding 
bonds, and the balance applied to work- 
ing capital and improvements. 

Representative Franklin, of Philadel- 
— has introduced a bill into the legis- 
ature making it lawful for flour manu- 
facturers to treat pure white flour with 
nitrous dioxide or chloride gas by estab- 
lished processes, when it is to be exported. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association, with 
headquarters in the Bourse, has made a 
strong protest against food speculation 
indul in by growers, producers and 
speculators, and indorced a bill to be 
presented in the legislature to overcome 
such practices. It provides for a board 
of food control, whose powers will be 
somewhat despotic, and in whose hands 
will directly rest the distributing and 
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marketing of all food products. Also a 
plan whereby food products may be 
seized and resale conducted, safeguard- 
ing, however, the holder so far as legiti- 
mate profit is concerned. 

SamuEt S. Danis. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., March 17.—Flour was 
nervous and unsettled, wheat losing near- 
ly 10c by Wednesday, but recovering most 
of it by the close, which gave the market 
plenty of action and resulted in a good 
volume of trading, particularly on the 
break. Most of the buying called for im- 
mediate shipment, owing to depleted 
stocks, and when the strike specter loomec 
up some of the a buyers made a 
stampede for spot offerings and quickly 
appropriated everything available at 25@ 
50c bbl over the rates for mill shipment. 

Probably hard winters were the best 
sellers, though all grades received more 
or less attention. The local trade is 
thoroughly sick of the war business, of 
the transportation business and of the 
threatened strike business and, if neces- 
sary, is ready to take up its gun in order 
to get back to normal. 

a. were comparatively weak and 
quiet. Fancy short patents closed nomi- 
nally at $9.50@9.65; standard patents, 
$9.25@9.40; long patents, straights and 
cut-straights, $8.95@9.10; first clears, 
$8.25@8.50; second clears, $7.60@8.10,— 
98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes, and 20@30c 
more in wood. Fair sales were made at 
the decline, mainly of the better grades. 
First clear is salable, but only at a rea- 
sonable discount under patent. Broken 
lots on spot in instances brought good 
premium. 

Soft winters were irregular, though 
moderately salable. Patents nominally 
closed at $8.85@9, wood, 20@30c less in 
sacks, 40@45c less in bulk or buyer's 
package; near-by straights, $8.10@8.25; 
western, $8.20@8.30,—bulk or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 40 
@45c more in wood, Trading, while above 
the average, was nothing extra, as most 
mills refused to follow the decline fully, 
few being willing to accept within 15@ 
25c bbl of the market price. 

Hard winters were active on the breaks. 
Patents at the close were quoted nomi- 
nally at $9.25@9.40; straights, $9@9.15; 
clears, $8.10@8.35,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. A 
good business was done in established 
brands for quick shipment on the early 
decline, though buyers pulled out as the 
market began to improve. 

Receipts of flour for the week, and 
doubtless largely representing Pacific 
Coast stock for export, 108,251 bbls; 
clearances, withheld. 


NOTES 

H. M. Foster has been elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Traffic Club. 

The Bell Co., of New York, dealers in 
bags and burlaps, has leased a large ware- 
house in this city. 

The growing wheat in this 
country has apparently ha 
moisture to carry it to maturity. 

Grain exports from Baltimore this 
week were 1,051,389 bus—192,191 wheat, 
750,420 corn, 80,000 rye and 28,778 barley. 

Spot flour, owing to delay of stuff in 
transit and strike agitation, is scarce, and 
brings a good premium over mill ship- 
ment. 

A. F, Sidebotham, Norwegian consul at 
Baltimore, has moved the consulate to the 
front basement of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

The gt ng a to the Tariff Board 
of David J. Lewis, of Maryland, father 
of the parcels post, gave great satisfac- 
tion to his friends in this state. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1916, to March 17, 1917, 1,407,- 
291 bus; same time last year, 1,577,100. 
Range of prices this week, $1.20@2; yer 
ago, 96c@$1.15%4. ‘ 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to March 17, 1917, 255,024 
bus; corresponding period last year, 192,- 
852. Range of prices this week, $1.12'; 
@1.18; last year, 76@82c. 

It is said the second largest tugboat 
ever built in a local shipyard, and the 
third largest in the towing fleet of the 
United States, was launched on Wednes- 
day from the stocks of the Spedden Ship- 
building Co. and christened Freeport Sul- 
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phur No. 2. The new tug is 160 feet long, 
26 feet beam and 14 feet depth of hold. 

There are 93 steamers en in the 
foreign trade in port, and it is said in- 
cluding ships and cargoes that have left 
during the last eight days, as well as 
those here and car, awaiting them, the 
total value approximately is $250,000,000. 

The Baltimore Wharf: & Warehouse 
Co., to build wharves, piers, warehouses 
and elevators for prospective tenants, has 
been incorporat with an autho 
capital of $750,000, by Robert J. Gill, 
Clarence W. Whealton and John S. Git- 
tings, Jr. 

‘Traffic Manager Sheridan says there is 
no accumulation of cars of grain at Balti- 
more, nor has there been for the past 
three months. He says the Western Mary- 
land elevator is but half full, and that 
there are several ocean vessels in the 
harbor waiting for grain. 


Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, has in- 
vited a party of leading citizens, énclud- 
ing President Legg, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to go to New York early in 
April as his guests and see what the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has done for that 
city as compared with what it proposes to 
do for Baltimore, in the matter of ter- 
minals, 

A hearing on the proposal by the Balti- 
more & Ohio road to advance the storage 
rate on.flour from 3c bbl per month and 
3c for each subsequent month to 4c bbl 
for each period, was contested by Her- 
bert Sheridan, traffic manager of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, for 
that institution, before Examiner Wood, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on March 12, resulting in the Commission 
suspending the proposed tariff. 

Visitors here this week were Joseph P. 
Griffin, president Chicago Board of 
Trade, J. J. Stream, of Shaffer & Stream, 
J. Ralph Pickell, editor Rosenbaum Re- 
view, and Hart Taylor, with S. B. Chapin 
& Co., grain, Chicago; Thomas C. Bowl- 
ing, president and manager Jefferson 
Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va; J. A. 
Cavers, of Cavers Elevator Co., Omaha, 
Neb; M. Litsas and N, P. Antoniades, 
Greek buyers, New York; Henry L. Goe- 
mann, president Goemann Grain Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—Demand for 
flour this week was ——- at a stand- 
still. The range of prices quoted at the 
close, while somewhat lower than a week 
ago, is still higher than those quoted 
earlier in the week. This fluctuation in 
the market has not helped the general 
situation. 

Arrivals during the last few days have 
been more liberal than for some time, but 
receivers are still complaining about a 
shortage and difficulty in getting flour 
long over-due. And here is another fea- 
ture of the trade that is somewhat un- 
usual. Distributors of certain well-known 
trade brands of spring patents have been 
greatly hampered in supplying the needs 
of their customers. 

In many instances it has been physical- 
ly impossible to deliver flour to suburban 
customers, even when they were willing to 
come into town and haul the flour with 
their own teams. Forwarders are working 
to the limit to meet the requirements of 
their customers, but many retailers have 
been entirely without flour for several 
days through inability to get it from their 
jobbers. 

On March 1 the stock of flour in Bos- 
ton, as reported by receivers and dis- 
tributors, was about 26,000 bbls, or about 
two weeks’ supply. Receipts since that 
time have just about offset consumption, 
so that the amount on hand at present 
probably will not exceed 25,000 bbls. The 
large bakers report that, while they have 
considerable flour due them and on the 
way, several have less than one week’s 
supply on band, while the lack of fuel 
may curtail this period to a few days. 

Millfeed is practically out of it. Corn 
and oats have been arriving more freely 
during the last two weeks, but supplies 
will soon be exhausted. Cereal ucts 
are in the same tion, while food for 


human consumption is only a moderate 
supply. At the same time, there is in 
elevator at present over 200,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat and fully 50,000 sacks Cana- 
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dian flour on the docks, awaiting export 
to England and France. 

Today Minneapolis patents were nomi- 
nally quoted at 310.20@10.30 bbl, spring 
country patents at $9.50@10.10 and spe- 
cial short patents at $10.40@10.75, all in 
wood. Kansas hard wheat patents were 
sold liberally during the week for New 
England account, at prices ranging $8.90 
@8.95 bbl, in jute, for delivery during 
the next 60 to 90 days. These sales were 
for first-class patents. A full range on 
Kansas patents was $8.70@9.40. Soft 
winter patents were quoted at $9.10@ 
9.75, in wood. 


RECONSIGN MENT AND DIVERSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the suspension of the pro- 
posed new railroad tariffs canceling the 
“hold” privileges, as well as the proposed 
increase in diverting and _ reconsigning 
charges. This action is in accordance with 
a neue by a committee from the grain 
board of the Chamber of Commerce, con- 
sisting of Albert K. Tapper, Walter E. 
Smith and John D. Peck, accompanied by 
the manager of the chamber’s transporta- 
tion department, which -recently visited 
Washington. 

The proposed tariffs would have with- 
drawn the present privilege of holding 
cars of flour, grain, hay, etc., from the 
South and West at designated western 
gateways, from which points they are di- 
verted to various destinations in New 
England, so that it would be possible 
only to have direct through shipments 
from the point of origin in the South or 
West to a specified destination in the 
East. 

The grain board of the chamber has 
taken an active interest in this subject 
since it was first proposed, early in De- 
cember, 1916, and it was shown that the 
tariffs proposed in New England were so 
drastic in their charges as effectively to 
prevent reconsigning after arrival at des- 
tination except at a substantial loss to the 
owners. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., March 17.—The flour 
market was very quiet this week, and the 
total volume of new business booked was 
small. The trade is believed to have its 
near-by requirements taken care of, and 
is loath to anticipate wants very far 
ahead. Freight traffic conditions have im- 
proved daily for the past two weeks. 
Overdue cars of flour are being received 
and stocks generally are of fair propor- 
tions, although still below normal. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders were on 
fair. Springs were lower, and ranged, 
for patents, $9.20@9.70 bbl, 49-lb paper 
bags; straights, $9@9.35, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters were about 20c 
bbl lower, and ranged, for patents, $9@ 
9.40 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, 
$8.80@9.20, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered 
rather freely at $7.75@8 bbl, bulk, for 
straights, with patents held about 30c bbl 
more. 

There was no let-up in the demand for 
quick shipment cars of millfeed, and all 
such were readily placed at quotations. 
The most urgent call was for bran, while 
red dog was in least demand. Bran was 
quoted at $39.50; standard middlings, 
$39.50; white middlings, $43; red dog, 
$45,—all in sacks. 

Ear corn was higher, due to light re- 
ceipts. Shelled corn demand was about 
equal to supply, and quotations are un- 
changed. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at $1.19@1.20 bu; shelled corn, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.17@1.18. 

There were 125 cars of oats received 
during the week, and the price eased off. 
No. 2 white were quoted at 7114@72c. 

Receipts for the week ending Friday: 
millfeed, 10 cars; ear corn, 6; shelied 
corn, 63; oats, 125. 

NOTES 

A. T. Walta, flour buyer for the Kauf- 
mann department stores here, is in the 
South. 

Philip C. Jacobs has resigned as man- 
ager of the West Virginia Grocery Co., 
at Huntington, W. Va. 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands of flour to the grocery trade at 
$10@10.60 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

L. C. Chase, vice-president and man- 
ager Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., was 





here Friday, visiting Jesse C. Stewart, 
local flour broker. 


George Rankin, of the Kansas Flour 


“Mills Co., Kansas City, called today upon 


Edward May & Sons, who represent the 
mill in local territory. 

W. Frost Brown, president Brown 
Milling & Produce Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., with Mrs. Brown, spent the week-end 
here visiting friends in the trade. 

A. C. Sturtevant, manager of the West 
Ms ve office of Jesse C. Stewart, with 
headquarters at Clarksburg, spent several 
days this week at the local office. 

Traffic Manager C. G. Burson _repre- 
sented the local grain exchange at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week, at a conference 
of shippers and carriers held before the 
suspension board of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regard to increased 
reconsignment charges. He reports the 
tariffs were suspended until July 13, 
pending investigations. W. A. Low. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y., March 17.—The 
flour output of the Rochester mills this 
week was 12,300 bbls, of which 8,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represents 61 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
100, or 60 per cent, last week, 12,200, or 
60 per cent, a year ago, and 11,400, or 58 
per cent, two years ago. 

Fearing a railroad strike, millers made 
an energetic effort this week to move flour 
on their books, and their appeal for ship- 
ping instructions met with considerable 
success. The amount of new business was 
small, especially in spring wheat flour, 
where operations were mainly jobbing 
sales. Only an occasional round lot was 
sold. 

Spring patents were easier, mills mak- 
ing reductions of 20@30c bbl. Sales were 
made at $10.20@10.30, wood, Boston. 
City prices were marked up by some mills 
20@30c, and trade was moderate. 

Spring clears were scarce and in good 
demand, sales being made at $9.25@9.65, 
wood, Boston. Spring low-grade was in 
light supply, and mills were mostly sold 
ahead. The ruling quotations were $6.65 
@6.75, jute, Boston. One mill obtained 
$7.60, jute, New York, for a second clear. 

An influx of orders gave winter wheat 
mills a busy week. They had all the busi- 
ness they could handle, and are now sold 
several weeks ahead. Both Boston and 
New York were in the market for carload 
lots, paying $8.80@8.90, wood, Boston, 
for straights. Small orders to the local 
trade were filled at $9.20, wood. 

Rye flour advanced 20c bbl under a 
brisk demand and light offerings of rye. 
Sales of the best were made at $8.45, 
wood, Boston. Small buyers paid $8.60, 
wood, Rochester. 

Graham flour was in moderate demand, 
selling at $7.85@7.90, wood, Boston. On 
the surface the market lacked activity, 
but a good many small orders were re- 
ceived and the mills are sold ahead. En- 
tire wheat flour was in fair request at 
$9.60@9.70, wood, Boston. City buyers 
paid $10, wood, for small lots, 


All grades of millfeed were in active ° 


demand, and mills cleaned up their supply 
closely at higher prices. Sales of spring 
bran were made at $43@44, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton, an advance of $1. Winter bran sold 
at $41, in 100’s, Rochester. 

Spring middlings advanced $1.50@2. 
Sales were on the basis of $45@46, in 
100’s, Boston. The amount available was 
nowhere near enough for the demand. 
Winter middlings sold at $45@46, in 
100’s, Rochester, and rye feed at $43. 
Cracked corn and corn meal brought $54, 
Rochester. 

NOTES 

Plenty of moisture was supplied to the 
wheatfields by rains this week. The crop 
has come through so far in good condi- 
tion. 

Five cars of grain and other produce 
were strewed along the Lehigh Valley 
near Victor, when 11 cars of a fast freight 
jumped the track this week. 

The Rochester Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce have 
gone on record as opposed to the Wicks 
bill, which would regulate the manufac- 
ture and sale of foodstuffs. 

The Onondaga Alfalfa Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Syra- 
cuse last week. President Edwin Not- 
tingham reported a large growth in the 
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society, whose shipments of alfalfa last 
year were 6,642 tons, against 1,861 the 
previous year, an increase of over 300 
per cent. R. J. Arxrns. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 17.—Everything 
was working along smoothly until the 
close of the week, when it became evident - 
that there was a prospect of a strike. On 
Saturday there was a general shut-down 
of the mills, the railroads having refused 
to accept grain, flour or feed for ship- 
ment, and would do no switching to ele- 
vators. 

All mills that could get wheat, or cars 
to ship out the product, were quite busy. 
Most of them made every effort to sup- 
ply customers who were actually short, 
or got the flour started for destination 
when the railroads could furnish cars. 

The mills report a good demand for 
spring patents and first clears, but low- 
grades continue dull. There was no par- 
ticular change in prices from last week, 
although wheat was higher and but little 
for sale. 

Winter wheat representatives said there 
was a good inquiry for flour, but they 
were afraid to sell, as there were no pros- 
pects of getting it to destination. Short 
winter patent was offered at $9.45; stand- 
ard, $9.20; pastry, $8.70,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour was quiet and steady. No. 1 
was quoted at $8.35, straight $8, and 
blended $7.90, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were scarce and wanted, with 
practically no offerings in straight cars. 
The mills want buyers to take flour but, 
as a rule, only a small proportion is or- 
dered. Straight cars of bran would 
bring a premium. 

April shipment sold at $40, Buffalo, 
while it is reported that May shipment 
was quoted as low as $36, Boston. Stand- 
ard middlings advanced $1, with a better 
demand and light offerings. Red dog 
lower by $1 ton, and only a limited trade. 
With continued cold weather, and other 
feeds generally very high, there is every 
prospect of millfeeds remaining strong. 

There were offerings of winter wheat 
bran in transit at $41, and $42 for mid- 
dlings and mixed feed, which is $1 higher 
than last week, on track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in good de- 
mand, but the mills shut down late this 
week and there was nothing done today. 
Prices were firm on all kinds. Hominy 
feed lower, and offerings increasing. 
Gluten feed active and firm. Cottonseed 
meal easier, and- freely offered. Oil 
meal unsettled, some of the mills offer- 
ing as low as $43 for quick acceptance, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats active and firm. Oat hulls 
unsettled, and it is difficult to arrive at 
any value, owing to railroad conditions. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 110,200 bbls, being 66 
per cent of capacity, compared with 105,- 
250, or 63 per cent, last week, 102,750, or 
60 per cent, a year ago, 81,500, or 59 per 
cent, in 1915, and 114,200, or 82 per cent, 
in 1914, 





NOTES 


Roy Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour and 
feed dealers, is in Florida. 


A. Huhn, of the Huhn Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, was on ’change this week. 

Flemming Bang, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, flour dealer, left here this week 
for Canada. 


Bags are getting higher almost daily, 
100-Ib cottons selling at 15c, jute, new 
16c, and second-hand 12c. 

The Wortz bakery, at Oswego, N. Y., 
celebrated its sixty-third anniversary this 
week. It is still owned by a Wortz. 

Stocks of corn here are 235,000 bus, 
compared with 1,841,000 a year ago; of 
oats, 440,000, compared with 1,232,000. 

The estimated stock of wheat on farms 
in this state on March 1 was 1,720,000 
bus, compared with 3,325,000 last year. 

Elevator owners say the present new 
trouble is of no consequence, as they have 
become so accustomed to being held up by 
the railroads that a little more will do 
no harm. 


Stocks of wheat here in store and 
afloat are about 7,460,000 bus, compared 
with 8,823,000 a year a Nearly 1,000,- 
000 bus of Canadian wheat were shipped 
out this week. E. BanGasser. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 20,175, or 49 per cent of capac- 
ity, this week, against 12,240, or 30 per 
cent, the previous week, 16,789, or 41 per 
cent, a year ago, and 11,658, or 29 per 
cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 15,920, or 27 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 17,075, or 29 per cent, last 
week, 32,789, or 58 per cent, a year ago, 
and 24,520, or 48 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The flour trade throughout the week 
has been completely disorganized by the 
car situation. Many of the mills have 
large quantities of flour under prompt 
shipping directions for which they cannot 
obtain cars. New business is restricted. 
Inquiries are much better from south- 
eastern and eastern markets, and a limit- 
ed number of bookings have been placed. 
So-called cut-off, in some instances prac- 
tically straight grade, sold to southeastern 
markets this week as low as $6.75 bbl, 
basis 98-lb sacks, but on the present wheat 
basis port mills quote $7.20@7.30 f.o.b. 
cars here for a 40 to 50 per cent cut-off. 

Interior mills are quoting pastry flours, 
basis 98-lb sacks, f.o.b. cars point of ship- 
ment, at $7.15@7.25 bbl. Blue-stem fam- 
ily patent is still quoted by port mills, 
basis 49-lb sacks, at $8.40 bbl. 

The market for hard wheat flours is 
featureless. Dakota first patent on yes- 
terday’s wheat close was quoted at $9.45 
@10.35; second patent, $9.15@9.85; first 
clear, $8.80@8.90. Montana first patent 
ranged $8.75@9.80; second patent, $8.55 
@9.35; first clear, $8.30@8.55. 

Millfeed is very scarce, particularly 
shorts, and prices advanced sharply. The 
week closed with sales of local bran at 
$28 ton to jobbers, and shorts $31. 


Eastern bids for wheat during the lat-- 


ter part of the week were at 8c bu over 
Chicago May for Big Bend blue-stem, 
and several cents higher for wheat in 
transit or on which immediate shipment 
could be made. 

The government estimate of wheat re- 
serves owned by farmers, on March 1, of 
4,500,000 bus for Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, is considered rather 
high by most of the trade. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour in February, 
1916 and 1917, from Puget Sound (Se- 
attle and Tacoma), were, in barrels: 


To— 
Europe 
San Francisco Bay 
Southern California 
Orient 
South America 
British Columbia 
Hawaii 
Alaska 


Totals 324,099 
February wheat shipments, in bushels: 


To— 1916 
Europe ,291 
San Francisco Bay 
Southern California 
South America 
British Columbia 
Hawaii 
Alaska 


150,625 


Totals 316,574 

For the crop year to March 1, Puget 
Sound shipped 1,907,538 bbls flour in 
1915-16, against 924,441 in 1916-17; 5,170,- 
359 bus kesh, against 1,555,196; 1,758,887 
bus barley, against 124,000; 962,350 bus 
oats, against 981,282. 

Puget Sound barley shipments by wa- 
ter in February, 1916, were 135,489 bus, 


against 9,026 in 1917; oats 127,088 bus, 
against 162,171. 


PUGET SOUND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Flour shipments by water from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) for the 
calendar years 1915 and 1916, according 
to a statement just issued by the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, were, in barrels: 
1915 1916 


834,611 371,373 
*667,245 $744,545 
t 


To— 
Orient 
San Francisco Bay 
Southern California 
South America 
Europe 
Atlantic domestic points.. 
British Columbia 
Hawaii 
Alaska 


100,870 
234,009 
229,136 
5,074 
21,826 
61,647 
68,563 





Totals ceccccccvevceces 2,568,080 1,837,039 


*Includes shipfents to southern California. 
tIncludes 14,740 bbls for Central and South 
America, 10,250 for Hongkong, 3,861 for 
Mexico and Central America, 2,000 for Ma- 
nila and 1,050 for Hawaii. tIncluded in San 
Francisco Bay. 


NOTES 


Plans are under way for six new bulk- 
grain elevators for Whitman County, 
Washington. 


W. P. Fisher, treasurer Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, returned last Sat- 
urday from an extended tour of middle 
western and Atlantic markets. 


The Globe Construction Co. has moved 
its headquarters from Lewistown to Great 
Falls, Mont. This company has con- 
structed 90 grain elevators in Montana. 


The Port Commission opened .bids this 
week for increasing its 500,000-bu bulk- 
grain elevator to 1,000,000 bus. Swensson 
& Co., of Seattle, were the lowest bid- 
ders at $115,246. 


The shortage of grain ships on the Pa- 
cific has cut down the receipts of wheat 
this crop year at Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma from 21,828 cars received July 1- 
March 1, 1915-16, to 12,724 this season. 


Jules Kiewitz, representing the Ameri- 
ca-Holland Trading Association, of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, was in Seattle this week. 
The association contemplates establishing 
branches at Seattle oe San Francisco. 


Wheat bids on yesterday’s exchange 
were: Turkey red, $1.70 bu; blue-stem, 
$1.69; forty-fold, $1.65; club and fife, 
$1.63; red Russian, $1.61. Feed barley, 
$38 ton; No. 1 white oats, $37; rye, $41; 
alfalfa, $12. ‘ 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has canceled the milling-in- 
transit privilege at Seattle and Tacoma 
for wheat originating on its line at points 
in Washington for eastern flour shipment, 
leaving no milling-in-transit rate in ef- 
fect in such cases. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma March 1-14, as reported by the 
customs service, were: To California, 34,- 
362 bbls; South America, 25,332; Orient, 
2,000; British Columbia, 497; Alaska, 900. 
Grain shipments same period: wheat, to 
California, 21,685 bus; oats, to California, 
11,485 bus; to Alaska, 3,682. 

At an election of officers held by the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, 
Mont., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Austin W. Warr, late president 
of the company, the following were elect- 
ed: president, C. R. McClave; vice-presi- 
dent, W. N. Smith; secretary, R. J. An- 
derson; treasurer, J. R. Swift. 

Recent cable advices that the Japanese 
mills are grinding considerable Siberian 
wheat are confirmed by mail advices from 
the Orient, and also the fact that a 
sample of Ja flour received here 
recently indicates that the Japanese mills 
are using a better wheat mixture in mill- 
ing than formerly. The sample was of 
good color, well milled, and a g test 
of it produced a loaf com ble to that 
made from Pacific Coast blue-stem patent. 


CALIFORNIA 
‘San Francisco, Cat., March 17.— 
About the only flour business passing 


' this week was with the small-lot buyer, 


with here and there the sale of a car lot 
for family trade. Ali es were lower. 
North coast mills asked $8@8.40 bbl for 
blue-stem patents, $7.80@8.20 for straight 
grades, and $7.60@7.80 for cut-offs. 

cal mills were unchanged on top patent 
family flour, quoting $9@9.40, basis 49’s, 
cotton. 

A general reduction of 20@40c bbl was 
made effective by eastern mills. Kansas 
first patents were quoted at $9.60@9.80; 
Dakota . first patents, $9.80@10.20; Mon- 
tana first patents, $9.20@9.40,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Trading on the local exchange was lim- 
ited to barley, with little interest being 
shown in other coarse grains. Quotations: 
California club wheat, per ctl, $2.65@2.75; 
blue-stem, $3.02@3.05; feed barley, $2.20 
@2.23; brewing, nominal; white oats, 
$2.05@2.10. 

Conditions of an unusual nature sur- 
rounding the millfeed market held the 
attention of jobbers and dealers this 
week. The active demand and acute 
scarcity for the last 10 days, and the con- 
sequent advance in prices, will long be 
remembered by local operators. Practi- 
cally all jobbers are bare of supplies. 
Rarely is there found a mill with feed to 
offer, and then only in limited quantities 
and in most instances for deferred ship- 
ment. White bran is bringing $32@33 
ton; shorts, $34@35; middlings, $44. 


* #*# 


No action having been taken by the 
authorities regarding the request made 
by local bakers to permit them to reduce 
the standard weight of bread to under 12 
ozs, baked, certain local bakers are en- 
deavoring to place a 7%c loaf on the 
market, same to be larger in size and of 
better quality than the 5c loaf of 12 ozs. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, March 17.—The 
flour output of Portland mills this week, 
with a capacity of 33,000 bbls, was 18,279, 
or 55 per cent of capacity, against 17,422, 
or 52 per cent, last week. 

The flour. market continues quiet, with 
prices steady and not affected by wheat 
fluctuations during the week. Current 
quotations are: patents, $8,40; straights, 
$7.60@7.80; valley, $7.90; graham, $8.40; 
whole-wheat, $8.60. 

The feature of the week in the milling 
trade has been the strength of millfeed. 
Local demand has increased, and the in- 
quiry from California has become very 
strong.. Stocks are not large, and with 
most of the interior mills shut down, sell- 
ers are enabled to name their own prices. 
Shorts were advanced to $32 ton, and bran 
to $28. Several brokers, who figured that 
the coming of spring would weaken prices, 
operated on the wrong side of the market 
and have been forced to cover their sales 


-at a good loss. 


Rolled. barley holds at $42@48 ton, 
whole corn at $49, and cracked corn at 


The wheat market felt the effect of the 
railway strike developments, and inquiries 
from the East practically ceased. De- 
mand from California also slowed down, 
and coast millers showed little interest. 
The trade here figures that California 
will yet take a good part of the wheat 
remaining in the Northwest, some au- 
thorities figuring that shipments south 
during the remainder of the season will 
reach 4,000,000 bus. Even should no more 
wheat go east, it is estimated that stocks 
will be cleaned up before the new crop 
comes. 

Bid prices at the Merchants’ Exchange 
today for March wheat were: blue-stem, 
$1.69; forty-fold, $1.65; club, $1.64; red 
Russian, $1.60. 

Oats are holding steady at around $37 
ton, and feed barley is nominal at $39. 

NOTES 

M. Kawazu, formerly manager here for 
Mitsui & Co., and later stationed at Van- 
couver, B. C., was in Portland this week 
on his way to Buenos Aires. 

H. R. Spencer, of Sholl & Co., New 
York, and until recently eastern repre- 
sentative of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., passed through Portland on his way 
to Caleutta on a business trip. 

J..M. Lownspate. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dou.utu, Mixn., March 19.—The flour 
trade last week was seriously affected by 
the impending railroad strike and war 
troubles. Severe snowstorms paralyzed 
what semblance of railroad movement 
there was. The mills had a strenuous time 
striving to pacify indignant buyers who 
were demanding shipments. Mills did 
not try to press sales, and little new 
business was done. Prices today show no 
appreciable difference from a week ago. 

Some inquiry came from importers, but 
the uncertainty of getting ocean room 
prevented sales, 

Durum flour was dull. With no chance 
to get cars and no guaranty of delivery, 
buyers are not disposed to trade. Prices 
were unsettled, but at the close of the 
week showed a gain of 10c bbl. 

Steady users of rye flour made light 
purchases, the high quotations checking 
the demand. Prices closed at an advance 
of léc bbl. 

One. Duluth-Superior mill ran full ca- 
pacity for the week of March 17, and 
another operated irregularly. The total 
output was 12,350 bbls, or 34 per cent of 
capacity, against 14,540 bbls, or 82 per 
cent, the previous week, and 29,600 bbls, 
or 82 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is firm, with the mills only 
trying to make deliveries on former sales. 
They have many unfilled orders. 


NOTES 

Screenings are inactive, but scarce and 
firm. 

Oats advanced 1c on the week; barley 
unchanged; both in steady demand, and 
little to be had. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., is expected home from New York to 
remain about a week. 

Only one railroad has received any im 
portant volume of flour for storage to 
await shipment east on the opening ot 
navigation, the others all reporting light 
receipts, 

The first car of corn stored in more 
than a year was taken into one of the 
Duluth-Superior elevators last week. Re 
ceipts heretofore have gone into imme 
diate consumption. 

Last week Duluth-Superior had 37 inches 
of snow in two storms only two days 
apart, and railroad traffic was brought to 
a complete standstill, roads being unable 
even to move cars to or from mills and 
elevators. 

Inquiry for grain tonnage for opening 
lake shipment is increasing somewhat, 
but little business is being closed, owing 
to the high rate asked of 6c bu on wheat. 
Duluth to Buffalo. This was top notch 
last year. 

Rye advanced 3c bu last week, an 
established a new high record. Bids were 
made at $1.55@1.56, without bringing ou! 
any. Little or no grain is arriving, an‘ 
stocks in elevators are tightly held, await 
ing lake shipment. 

Receipts of domestic wheat from Aug 
1 to date have been 23,048,000 bus, agains! 
90,069,000 last year. The movement 0! 
western and winter have been runniny 
well up with a year ago. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat have been 5,879,000 bu-, 
against 8,205,000 a year ago. 

I¢e conditions show no change, the biy 
field in the lake outside Duluth not ha\ 
ing softened any. The opening usual!) 
comes around April 20, put there is litt!: 
chance. for as early a date this year. Ve- 
sel interests, generally, do not look fo: 
boats to get under movement before Ma\ 

Wheat receipts last week were compar 
tively light, and were mostly applied o 
sales. The premium on No. 1 norther! 
on track was reduced 2c, to 4c over May. 
No. 2 was quoted at May price to 2 
under, while No. 3 continued at 3@8c 
under May. No. 2 hard Montana droppe« 
le, to 4c over May. Durum wheat con- 
tinued unchanged, with No. 1 on track at 
May price, to arrive 2c under, and No. 2 
at 3@5c under May. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Largest Elevator Almost Ready 

The Chicago & North. Western Rail- 
way’s grain elevator, which will have a 
capacity of 10,000,000 bus of grain, is 
nearing completion in South Chicago. The 
elevator, which will be the largest in the 
world, will be operated by the Armour 
Grain Co. : 
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BRITISH OFFER TO BUY SURPLUS 

\ statement has been issued by the 
eo vernment at Ottawa regarding the = 
posal of the British government to buy, 
ai a price to be fixed now, the entire sur- 
pius of the 1917 Canadian wheat crop. 
l'rom this it appears that the parties are 
not likely to get together. The offer was 
submitted by Sir ee Foster, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, to the 
farmers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, through their central organiza- 
tion, the Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
and was fully considered at a meeting of 
that body held in Regina this week. 

in reply to te proposal the farmers 
stated that the price offered, namely, $1.30 
bu, in store, Fort William, was not high 
cnough, and they asked for a minimum 
of $L50 and a maximum of $1.90, or a 
flat price of $1.70 for No, 1 northern; 
other grades to be taken at values deter- 
mined by milling and baking tests, based 
on No. 1 northern. 

Naturally, the government looks upon 
this counter proposal as a stiff one, and 
it is doubtful if it will be considered. 
‘he Australian farmers have accepted 
$1.12@1.15 bu for their wheat of this 
year, and the British farmers $1.77. On 
the other hand, the Canadian farmer has 
always to take into account the influence 
of United States markets on prices in 
Canada and the certainty that, if any 
agreement were entered into under which 
a wide disparity in values developed, there 
would be trouble. ; 

In the event of these negotiations re- 
sulting in a hard and fast bargain be- 
tween the government and the farmers, 
an embargo on exports and imports of 
wheat would have to be im by the 
Canadian government, to remain during 
period of contract. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


‘The movement of flour in Ontario is 
livht. Bad railway service and unsteady 
markets curtail local and eastern trade. 
Prices had an unsettled week. On Mon- 
day best. spring patents rose to $10 bbl, 
but this only fheld for two days. The 
regular mixed-car price is now 30c lower 
at $9.70, ’ 

\'xport trade with Great Britain is at a 
standstill, Mills find it difficult to do 
business with private buyers, owing to 
their inability to get transportation. There 
is no ocean space to be had for anything 
but government orders, and the rail serv- 
ice to seaboard is the worst ever known. 
On the position of wheat, Manitoba 
springs to comply with British regulations 
are now worth 62s 6d per 280 Ibs in 140-lb 
begs, CA British ports; Ontario winters, 
59s 6d, 

brokers here are quoting $7.50 bbl in 
bags for Ontario 90 per cent winters, 
f.o.). Toronto, for domestic consumption, 
and $7.10 bbl in buyers’ bags at coubeard 
for export. Local quotations per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts .......ssseeeeees $9.70 
“pring patents, Seconds ..........000e5 9.20 
Spring first ClOMEM 2... desewscvsvecscce 8.80 
SPTing SCONE CIOREH .s.cccssccsesesvce 8.30 
Winter and spring blends ...........-. 8.80 
Winter 90 per COMES s....cescccessstes 8.30 


|| delivered in 98-Ib bags, mixed-car lots, * 


Ontario country points. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 

There is a good inquiry for millfeed, 
“pecially bran, Shorts are not so much 
wanted, but all are firm in price. Quota- 
tions: bran, in straight ears, in bags, $38 
39 ton, delivered Ontario points; shorts, 





$40; feed flour, $54@56. Bran in mixed 
cars, $36; shorts, $88 ton in bags. 


WHEAT LOWER 
Ontario winter wheat declined 2c bu 
during the week. Offerings are ample 
for ail immediate needs. No. 2 red or 
white, in cars, track, country points, 
$1.82@1.84 bu; farmers’ loads at mill 
doors, $1.75@1.80. 
Manitoba wheat, No. 1 northern, $2.08; 
No. 2 northern, $2.004%,; No. 3 northern, 
$1.941,,—on track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Oats are selling freely, and there is a 
fair amount of business in other grains. 
Quotations: No. 2 red or white Ontario 
oats, 64@66c bu; malting barley, $1.23; 
rye, $1.43@1.45; buckwheat, $1.28; peas, 
$2.55,—in car lots, on track, country 
points. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
731,c bu, delivered Toronto or Ontario 
ints; No. 3 American yellow corn, 
1.22 bu. 
OATMEAL 
Mills are mostly sold ahead on govern- 
ment orders, and are doing a good do- 
mestic business as well. Local prices for 
rolled oats vary widely, according to posi- 
tion of mill with respect to orders. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats; $3.45@3.65 per bag 
of 90 lbs, mixed cars, Ontario points; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $4@4.15. 


NOTES 

Sterling exchange is now quoted at 
$4.7150, Toronto, for 60-day paper. 

Steamship agents operating here are 
still unable to offer Ontario millers any 
ocean space for flour or oatmeal. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, mill insurance brokers, 
will leave Sunday night for Chicago and 
Winnipeg. 

Flemming Bang, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, passed through Toronto this week 
on his way to Montreal. Later he will 
sail from New York for home. 


A Canadian correspondent in Barbados 
reports a growing popularity of Canadian 
flour there. Several leading brands are 
well established and doing an increasing 
trade. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario for 
1916 is now estimated to have amounted 
to 14,942,000 bus, which is under the av- 
erage. The crop of 1915 gave 24,737,000 
bus, or greatly over the average. 

The grain section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade is urging the government at Ot- 
tawa to make an early appointment to the 
vacant chairmanship of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, Fort William. 

Hunt Bros., Ltd., who own a 500-bbl 
mill at London, Ont., have sold this, with 
its site, to the city, and will rebuild on 
other ground in the East End. The 
amount to be expended on the new plant 
is estimated to be $150,000. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 17.—In sym- 
pathy with wheat, spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced 30c bbl on Monday, but this was 
not maintained. Owing to a weaker feel- 
ing in the wheat market on the 14th, mill- 
ers were obliged to reduce flour 30c bbl, 
at which level the market remains steady. 

There has been a good demand for 
spring wheat flour, and especially so from 
districts east of Montreal, due to the 
fact that stocks in dealers’ and consumers’ 
hands are small. As wheat supplies from 
the West are now coming forward more 
freely, mills are all running full capac- 
ity. Sales of first patents were made at 
$9.80, seconds at $9.30, and strong clears 
at $9.10 bbl in bags, and 30c more in 
wood, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade, 

The British government awarded con- 











tracts to.most of the Canadian spring 
wheat flour millers at the close of the 
week for large supplies for May and 
June delivery at $3.60 per sack of 80 lbs, 
which was 30c sack higher than the pre- 
vious supply. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
firm, and prices show no change. The 
volume of business is not large. Demand 
is principally for broken lots of 90 per 
cent patent at $8.50@8.80 bbl in wood, 
and at $4.10@4.25 per bag, delivered to 
the trade. . 

Since last report, millers have suc- 
ceeded in getting steamship agents to re- 
instate contracts they had for flour space 
for March shipment. Inquiry from Eng- 
lish importers for spring wheat flour for 
both prompt and future shipment con- 
tinues good, and if ocean space were 
available a large business could be done. 
A sale of 2,000 sacks of regulation grade 
was made for March shipment to Leith 
at 62s 6d per sack, an advance of 4s com- 
pared with last previous sale, on Feb. 24. 
oy rate of freight paid was 90c per 100 


There is no change in millfeed. Sup- 
plies are small, and there is a keen de- 
mand for all offerings. In consequence, 
prices are firmly maintained, with sales 
of bran at $36@38, shorts at $39@40, 
and middlings at $41@42 ton, including 
bags, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

A more settled feeling prevails in 
rolled oats, owing to steady demand from 
all sources. A fairly active business has 
been done, with sales of broken lots of 
standard grades at $3.50@3.60 per bag of 
90 Ibs, delivered to the trade. There is 
considerable demand from the govern- 
ment for oatmeal, and some millers have 
sold their output up to the end of 
August. 

e market for oats is weaker at a de- 
cline of le bu. Demand is fairly good, 
and sales of car lots of No. 2 Canadian 
western were made at 76@77c bu, ex- 
store. ; 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 17.—Demand 
for flour and feed is On Tuesda: 
morning flour prices advanced 30c bbl, 
but later this was lost. Present prices: 
Manitoba first patent, $10.20; first clear, 
$9.80; Ontario blended flours, $9.25. Quo- 
tations are for car lots in wood, f.o.b. 
track, St. John; Halifax, 5c bbl more. 

Millfeeds advanced $1 ton. The price 
today is $38 ton for bran and $41 for 
middlings. Manitoba mills quote feed 
flour at $52@53 ton, while Ontarios are 
$54. Quotations for all millfeeds are for 
car lots, bagged, f.o.b. track, St. John; 
Halifax, 50c ton more. 

Rolled oats are steady at $7.50 bbl, and 
standard oatmeal at $8.25, in bags, St. 
John. 

NOTES 

There is much interest here over a re- 
port that St. John will get most of the 
Canadian export grain trade during the 
coming summer. 

Reports from the West Indies indicate 
that the demand for Canadian flour and 
feed is likely to. show a gratifying in- 
crease in the near future. 

Axrrep E. McGrntey. 





Hungary’s Foodstuffs Low 


Count Stephen Tisza, the premier, ad- 
dressing the Hungarian House of Depu- 
ties March 1 on the food question, said 
that owing to unfavorable crops in Hun- 
gary in the last few years the country 
was less able to aid her allies with food- 
stuffs now than it was last year and the 
year before. 





. an improved domestic demand, 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., March 17.—The flour 
trade generally has been quiet this week, 
although some of the large mills report 
These 
mills, however, find it difficult to secure 
transportation, even to western points. 
Government orders are keeping many of 
the western mills actively engaged, and 
these shipments are going forward with- 
out delay. Other éxport business is neg- 
ligible. 

There has been no change in prices this 
week, and mills today are asking for top 
patents $9.70, seconds $9.20, and _ first 
clears $8.30 bbl, net, in 98-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade in mixed-car lots 
at Manitoba points. 

Millfeeds have been in excellent de- 
mand all the week, and prices are holding 
steadily. Today’s net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, per ton: bran, $30; shorts, $32; 
special middlings, $38; red dog or feed 
flour, $42; oil cake, $47. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are still in 
first-class demand. ‘Today’s price for 
rolled oats at country points is $3 per 
80-lb bag, delivered; granulated oatmeal, 
$3.75 per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Cash wheat has not been very active 
this week. A fair amount of business 
was transacted on some days, but war 
news and the threatened railway strike 
in the United States combined to keep the 
market nervous. Midweek saw a sharp 
break of about 4c, which was partially 
recovered later. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


Cash———, —Futures— 
in 2n 3n May July 





March 12 .... 184% 181% 175% 183% 181% 
March 13 .... 185% 182% 176% 184% 182% 
March 14 .... 181% 178% 172% 180% 177% 
March 15 .... 183% 181% 175% 183% 180% 
March 16 .... 184% 182 176 184 181% 
March 17 .... 186% 183% 177% 185% 182% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Cash oats have been in good demand all 
the week, eastern millers and exporters 
buying freely. Today No. 2 Canadian 
western, in store, Fort William, closed 
at 627%c, 

Cash barley closed today at $1.06 bu, 
Fort William, an advance of lc for the 
week. 

Cash flaxseed closed at $2.621,, bu, Fort 
William, a decline of 244¢ for the week. 


NOTES 


H. Tooley, assistant secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has resigned 
and will enter the brokerage business. 

The Western Grain Co. has awarded the 
contract for its new elevator, to be erect- 
ed at Fort William, to the Fegles-Bellows 
Engineering Co., Winnipeg. The elevator 
is to have capacity for 200,000 bus, and 
work is to be started at once. 

It is estimated that the necessary num- 
ber of men required to help with seeding 
in western Canada'can be secured from 
Winnipeg alone. Splendid response has 
been made to the appeal for farm help, 
and the leaders of the movement antici- 
pate that fully 15,000 men will be avail- 
able. ‘ 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture 
met in session at Regina, Sask., this 
week, to deliberate upon the offer of the 
British government to take over the sur- 
plus of the Canadian wheat crop of 1917. 
A resolution was finally passed, deciding 
against the government’s offer of $1.30 
per bu for No. 1 northern, Fort William - 
basis, and: recommending that a minimum 
price of $1.50, and a maximum of $1.90, 
be fixed. 


G. Rocx. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 17 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 

‘tail merchants 

Spring patent, jute 

Spring straights,. jute 

Spring clears, jute 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 

Red dog, 140 lbs, jute 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 9. 30@ 9.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute $9.00@9.40 
-Straight, southern, jute 8.25 @8.75 
Clear, southern, jute 7.60@7.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute $9.00@9.50 
Patent, 95 per cent 8.35 @8,65 
Clear, Kansas, jute 7.65 @8.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute 
Rye flour, standard, jute 

MILLFEED—While the mills 
have withdrawn quotations on _ wmillfeed, 
owing to the strike situation, a nominal 
range today for bran, and spring wheat mid- 
dlings is $37.50; winter wheat bran, $38; 
winter middlings, $44; red dog, $45,—in 
100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Firm,. Offerings light. Demand 
restricted, owing to difficulty in moving cars. 
Prices 2@3c higher with May; premiums 
easy. No. 2 red fresh receipts, 8c over May; 
sales at $1.91%; No. 3 red, May price to 7c 
over; sales at $1.87; No. 2 hard, in store, 2c 
under to 2c over May; fresh receipts, 5@10c 
over May; new No. 2 red or hard, 30-day 
shipment, 5c over May; No. 1 northern scarce 
and higher at 9@12c over May; blue-stem, 
14@15c over May; No. 2 northern, 5@9c 
over May. 

RYE—Offerings light. No. 2 sold at $1.60. 

CORN GOODS—Were bc higher; demand 
good. Grits $2.69, and meal $2.68, per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


lots, 


$10.00@10.20 
9.20@ 9.40 


$7.40@7.80 
7.00@7.20 


generally 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

19 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, 225 326 209 
Wheat, 2,027 926 1,349 
Corn, 2,033 1,158 800 
Oats, 1,875 1,847 1,805 
Rye, 38 90 13 
Barley, bus.... 740 181 219 





NEW YORK, MARCH 17 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent $9.10@9.40 $9.40@9.70 
Spring first clears 8.10@8.35 8.40@8.65 
Spring low-grades .... 
Winter patent 
Winter straights 
Kansas straights 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports for the week aggregated 
183,000 packages, of which 145,000 were to 
“various” ports (destinations not allowed to 
be given out), and 38,000 to the West Indies. 

Wheat exports of 1,566,000 bus were all to 
“various’’ ports. 

WHEAT—A good demand has been seen 
this week for American wheat, and pur- 
chases amounted to about 3,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, largely of 
Gulf wheat. The situation is one in which 
the available supplies of wheat offering, par- 
ticularly of American grades, are steadily be- 
ing taken up, and the conditions in that re- 
spect make business difficult. Premiums have 
been advanced fully 2c bu in the Southwest, 
and there is very little wheat offering at the 
seaboard. The apprehension of a strike has 
naturally made sellers extremely cautious the 
past few days, and this may account for the 
difficulty of doing a larger business. The 
principal buying of American wheat appears 
to be by the allies. The buying by the Bel- 
gians a week ago was understood to be 
Manitoba wheat. Quotations at the close: 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.20; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, Chicago, $2.08; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$2.23%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $2.20. 

CORN—Local prices have been very firm, 
and corn on the spot has commanded very 
full premiums, due to the railroad conditions. 
No export business has been reported, pos- 
sibly owing to the transportation conditions. 
Quotations: new No. 2 yellow corn is quoted 
at $1.23, c.i.f; No. 3 yellow, $1.22, c.i.f; Ar- 
gentine, $1.30, delivered. 

OATS—Business has been at almost a 
standstill this week, owing to the fear of the 
trade that they would be unable to bring oats 
forward, and those on the spot have been 
held at very full figures. The eastern sup- 
plies are limited, with great scarcity in some 
sections. Quotations: standards, 74%c; No. 
3 white, 74% @75c; ordinary white clipped, 
74% @75%c; white clipped, 75% @78c. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but firm at $7.75@ 
8.50 bbl in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Firm. Arrivals are small 
and, owing to the railroad conditions, very 


og! Fi 
9.00@9.30 
8.70@8.90 
Be AN 


few fresh offerings have been made. City 
feed is firm, and well sold. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $39.50@40.50; standard middlings, 
100’s, $39.50@40.50; red dog, $47.75. City 
feed: bulk bran $41.40, 100-lb sacks $43; 
heavy feed, in bulk $41.40, 100-lb sacks $43; 
flour middlings, 100’s, $47; red dog flour, 
$48, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Firm at full outside prices. 
Stocks are light, but demand is of small vol- 
ume. Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, 
export, bbl $5.45@5.55; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$2.90@2.95; white, 100’s, $2.90@2.95; coarse, 
100’s, $2.90@2.95; hominy, bbl, $6@6.10; 
granulated yellow, $6.20 bbl; white granu- 
lated, $6.20 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $3.35. 


ST. LOUIS, MARCH 17 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent 8. 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear 
Low-grade 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Fancy patent $8.60@8.75 
Straight 8.20@8.40 
7.75 @7.95 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $2; hard wheat bran, $1.95; middlings, 
$2.25. At mills to city trade: bran, $1.97@ 
2.05; gray middlings, $2.15 @2.40. 

WHEAT—Demand erratic at prices 2@4c 
lower on both hard and soft. Receipts, 298 
cars, against 333. Closing prices: No. 3 red, 
$1.91; No. 2 hard, $1.95@1.98. 

CORN—In good demand and 2@2%c lower. 
Receipts 359 cars, against 292. Closing 
prices: No, 2 corn, $1.08%; No. 3 corn, $1.08; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.09@1.09%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.08%; No. 2 white, $1.08%; No. 3 white, 
$1.08 %. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b., 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.95. 

OATS—Only a limited local demand at 
prices unchanged to 1%c lower. Receipts 
225 cars, against 205. Closing prices: stand- 
ard, 63c; No. 3 white, 62@62%c 

RYE—No. 2 rye nominal. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
86,100 106,920 108,690 97,570 
Wheat, bus.. 558,189 614,400 527,170 503,530 
Corn, bus.... 521,720 433,200 379,140 172,962 
Oats, bus.... 528,700 176,800 479,910 197,640 
Rye, 5,600 18,800 56,250 19,610 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 24,000 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES. (BUS) 
Mar. 17 Mar.10 Mar. 18 
1917 1916 
232,295 114,784 
414,641 647,360 
58,489 93,525 
63,058 111,339 





Flour, bbis... 


. 2 red wheat... 
hard wheat.. 


white corn... 
yellow corn.. 


0,30 
256,955 
54,674 
2,973 


349,940 
5,080 
4,444 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 17 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood $9.90@10.00 
Hard spring straight, wood heey 9.40 
Fancy clear, jute 8.80 
Rye flour, pure, wood -@ 8.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6. 90@ 7.35 
Kansas straight, cotton 9.0 9.15 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 lbs, cotton @ 2.85 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 lbs, cotton -@ 2.85 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard pany $37; 
standard fine middlings, $37; rye feed, $36; 
flour middlings, $41; red dog, $44; brewers’ 
dried grains, $39; oil meal, $34,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. Demand good for prompt shipment. 

WHEAT—Declined 9@10c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers for choice. 
Receipts, 199 cars. Low-grades were slow 
sale, and liberally discounted to sell. No. 1 
northern, $1.88@1.98; No. 2, $1.84@1.96; No. 
3, $1.60@1.84; No. 2 red, $1.84@1.86; No. 3 
red, $1.74@1.84; No. 2 hard, $1.84@1.93. 

No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 

Monday ... 192@198 188@192 160@165 
Tuesday ... 192@198 188@192 160@184 
Wednesday. 188@193 184@188 160@180 
Thursday .. 188@193 184@188 160@180 
Friday - 190@195 185@189 160@180 
Saturday .. 194@198 188@196 160@184 

BARLEY—Declined ic early in the week; 
later market firmed and loss was recovered. 
Demand was good from maltsters and brew- 
ers for choice. Shippers took low-grades. 
Receipts, 204 cars. Medium, $1.28@1.31; No. 
8, $1.27@1.30; No. 4, $1.20@1.29; feed and 
rejected, $1@1.23. 

RYE—Advanced ic. Demand was good at 
all times. Millers and shippers took choice. 


Receipts, 29 cars. Eastern demand good, — 
car situation curtailed shipments. No. 

$1. wi be 60144; No, 2, $1.58@1.60; No. 3, $1. 3 
@1.58%. 


CORN—Declined 1@2c early in the week; 
later recovered, closing strong. Demand was 
good and offerings were well taken care of. 
Receipts, 257 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.07@1.09; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.064%@1.07%; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.06@1.07; No. 3 white, $1.08@1.09. 

OATS—Declined 2c early, but later recov- 
ered. Demand was good, and tables were 
cleared each day. Receipts, 337 cars. Stand- 
ard, 59@60%c; No. 3 white, 57% @60c; No. 
4 white, 57@59%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 191 1917 1916 
14,740 8,760 38,050 


Flour, bbls... 112,220 
Wheat, bus.. 246,250 61,450 85,204 52,099 


Corn, bus.... 344,380 196,980 186,713 226,574 
Oats, bus.... 660,560 276,560 631,327 810,642 
Barley, bus.. 295,800 462,820 73,325 72,950 
Rye, 34,365 380,680 653,325 76,970 
Feed, tons... 360 3,329 3,680 5,238 


TOLEDO, MARCH 17 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 196 
lbs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made . 

SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
$8.85 @9.10 


-@8.35 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 





Straight 


$40.00 @ 45.00 
41.75 @ 45.00 
43.50@ 45.00 

Oil meal, in 100-lb bags +» @47.75 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.75 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
May July 
$1.96% $1.58 
1.97% 1.60 
1.56% 
1.60% 
1.60 
1.60 
year ago 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Receipts 33 cars, 
37, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts 51 cars, 36 contract; year 
ago 88, 2 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 56 cars, 23 contract; year 
ago 33, 11 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
50,400 37,000 23,000 79,300 
60,600 105,600 29,800 77,500 
88,800 52,800 32,300 39,400 


15 contract; 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 17 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,735 bbls and 7,652,099 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 16,205 sacks to London 
and 8,500 to Liverpool. Quotations, 196 Ibs 
in wood: 

Spring favorite brands 
Spring patent 

Spring first clear 

City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent 
Winter straight ..... ° 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks.... 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks... 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks. . 8. 25@ 8, 50 

MILLFEED—Scarce and higher, with de- 
mand equal to the offerings. Quotations, per 
ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$43.00@44.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk....... 42.00@43.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot ... 42.00 @ 43.00 

To arrive, ali-rail 39.50 @ 40.50 
White oe to arrive, 100- 

43.00 @ 44.00 


lb sacks 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks . 39.50 @ 40.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-1b sacks 45.50@46.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100- Ib sacks... 39.50@40.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 42.00@43.00 

WHEAT—Declined 7c early in week, but 
afterwards recovered 3c. Export demand 
fairly active. Receipts, 789,295 bus; exports, 
549,070; stock, 1,861,725. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot 
No. 2 southern red 
Steamer No. 2 red 
No. 3 red ... 

Rejected A 
Rejected B 

RYE—In small supply, and ruled hte ona 
a shade higher. Quotations: No. 2 western 
in export elevator, $1.59@1.64 bu. Small lots 
of near-by rye, in bags, $1.05 @1.25. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and barely steady. 
Quotations: $7.50@7.75 per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm, 
but demand only moderate. Receipts, 184,- 
778 bus; exports, 94,100; stock, 308,992. Clos- 
ing prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow $1.23@1.24 
Western No. 
Western No. 
Western No. . . 
Southern No. 1.20@1.20% 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm and higher un- 





$10.00 @10.50 
9.40@ 9.75 
8.60@ 8.90 


10.00@10.50 


$48; oat hulls, 


a 

100- “2d 
bis sac 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5. see 05 $2. soon 05 

Granulated yellow meal 6.10@6.15 

Granulated white meal. 6.10@6.15 

Yellow table meal 

White table meal 

White corn flour 

Yellow corn flour 

Pearl hominy . 

Hominy and grits, case 1. 75@1. A - 
OATS—Quiet but firm under light offerings 

Receipts, 133,491 bus; stock, 174,100. Quota- 

tions: 

No. 2 white 

Standard white . 


der light offerings, but trade quiet. 
tions: 


75@75% 
74@74% 


Sample oats 

OATMEAL—Offerings light and market a 
shade firmer. Demand, however, only mod- 
erate. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$7.99; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $8.99@ 
9.19; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 
lbs, in wood, $7.10@7.35; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, $4.80@6.05. 


BOSTON, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent 
Spring, Minneapolis 5 
Spring, country . 9.50@10.10 
Spring first clear, in cotton 8.00@ 8.75 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks §8, + | 9. 40 
Winter patent 9.1 
Winter straight 
Winter first clear 

MILLFEED—Abnormal prices, quiet de 
mand and practically no offerings of spot 
or near-by shipment of wheat feeds is the 
story for the week. A receiver having a 
car of feed within a day or two of arrival 
at Boston can command almost his own 
price. The spot market is almost bare of 
bran and mixed feed, while other feeds are 
in light supply. Oat hulls are held higher, 
but the market is nominal. Gluten, hominy 
and stock feeds in light supply and firmly 
held. The same is true of cottonseed and 
linseed meal Buyers are reluctant about 
paying prevailing prices for feed for ship- 
ment on account of the uncertainty as to 
when the car will arrive. Quotations, mil! 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, nominally 
are: spring bran, $42.50@44; winter bran, 
$42.50@44; middlings, $42.50@45; mixed 
feed, $43@45.50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 
reground, $29; gluten feed, 
$43.33; hominy feed, $47.40; stock feed, $46; 
alfalfa meal, $38; cottonseed meal, $42@ 
45.50; linseed meal, $46. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet for 
corn meal and oatmeal, with no materia! 
change in prices. Rye flour firmer. Graham 
flour quiet and steady. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: granulated corn meal, $6.25; 
bolted, $6.20; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $2.38 @ 
2.40; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $2.40@ 
2.42; rolled oatmeal, $7.15; cut and ground 
oatmeal, $8.22; rye flour, in sacks, $7.90@ 
8.50; graham flour, $8@9.40. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— c—Stocks— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bbis.... 70,384 57,902 
bus... 68,000 315,429 231, 365 564,695 
+++ 18,259 32,301 76,520 122, 166 

164,942 169,001 89,476 264,2 

y 4,589 28, 915 





Flour, 
Wheat, 
Corn, bus. 


Millfeed, tons. 

Corn meal, bbis 410 
Oatmeal, cases ..... 
Oatmeal, sacks 6,800 


WEEK’S EXPORTS (BUS) 


Wheat Corn 
20,857 


To— 
London 
Manchester 
Marseilles cocee 


Totals ........ 80,000 106,571 283,35 
Since Jan. 1 . 2,235,111 644,719 2,347,996 

Exports of flour from Boston during Jan- 
ary amounted to 237,594 140-lb sacks; during 
February, 131,124. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands 
Spring patent 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Spring second clear 

Winter patent, special stencils.... 
Winter patent 

Winter straight 

Winter first clear 

Hard winter patent .... 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear .. 8.30@8.55 
Rye flour, pure and blended 7.75 @8.50 

MILLFEED—Generally higher and quiet. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran for prompt all-rail shipment, $40.50@ 
41; spring middlings, $41@41.50; soft winter 
bran for prompt shipment, $42@42.50; soft 
winter middlings, $42.50@43; transit feed $2 
ton higher; spot feed, $45@48, as to charac- 
ter. 

WHEAT—Declined %c, with movement 
and demand small. Receipts, 339,528 bus; 
exports, 192,191; stock, 1,411,234. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot, March and April, $2; 
No. 2 red western, spot and March, $2.04. 

CORN—Advanced %c, with demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 758,446 bus; ex- 





** 9.45@9.60 
9.20@9.35 
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March 21, 1917 


ports, 750,420; stock, 580,659. Closing prices: 

contract spot, March and April, $1. 48; PN. 3 
track yellow, $1.18%; choice near-by eres 
cob, bbl, $5.75. 

OATS—Up %c on standard white, but un- 
changed on No. 3 white, with movement and 
demand light. Receipts, 182,501 bus; stock, 
420,467. Closing prices: standard white, 75c; 
No. 3 white, 74e. 

RYE—Gained ic, with demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 104,826 bus; exports, 
80,000; stock, 343,957. Closing price of No. 
» western for export, $1.68. 


BUFFALO, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 








Spring 
Best patent ....+..+0-- etestee eee? ret 
Straight ...-. eevee «++ 9.256@ 9.60 
First ClOAP .eccsscccceseceeccss+ 8.50@ 8.76 
Second Clear .eevesececcccececess 6.90@ 7.15 
LOW-BTAde .esecceees scesceveeees 5.85@ 6.35 
Rye, NO. 1 ccocccccccccercccowcce oses@ 8.85 

. Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom ....seeeeeceseees $39.00 
standard middlings, per ton ......... 40.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ........ seeee 46.00 
hed dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton....... 44.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 43.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........+...- 41.20 





Corn meal, coarse, per ton cdet is Pence 45.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ............ 56.00 


Cracked corn, per tom .......eesee+0+- 45.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton. 40.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads scasenn  Seee 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 17.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 28.00 
WHEAT—tThe little No. 1 northern wheat 
offered here was held at 85c over Chicago 
May, cif. in store, and for carloads 38@40c 
could have been obtained if shipped prompt- 
ly. Winter wheat dull, being considered too 
high by local millers, although offered at 
5@7e under last week. Only a few cars were 
on the market. No, 2 white was quoted at 
$1.95; No. 8 white, $1.90; No. 2 red, $1.97; 
No. 3 red, $1.95; No, 2 mixed, $1.95; No. 3 
mixed, $1.90,—on track, through billed. 

CORN—There was a good demand until 
the close, when buyers could not move pur- 
chases. The offerings, however, were light. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.17%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.17; No. 4 yellow, $1.15; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.13; No. 6 yellow, $1.11,—on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—There was a decline of about 2c 
from a week ago, and a good demand, with 
only light offerings of desirable weights. 
Local buyers took a number of cars, fearing 
there would be a shortage. No. 2 white 
closed at 67%c; standard, 67%c; No. 3 white, 
67%c; No. 4 white, 66%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took all the spot bar- 
ley, and would have paid $1.35@1.40 for 
more today. Opening shipment was quoted 
at $1.28@1.30, in store, Buffalo. May and 
June shipment, $1.38@1.40. 

RYE—No offerings. Some inquiry. No. 
2 was quoted at $1.67, track, Buffalo. 


DULUTH, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
March 17 1916 
First patent, wood....$9.50@9.85 $5.55@5.65 





Second patent, wood... 9.25@9.60 6.45@5.55 
Straight, wood ....... 9.10@9.45 6.35@65.45 
First clear, jute....... 8.00@8.25 4.50@4.80 


Second clear, jute..... 7.00@7.25 3.05@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.30@4.50 2.65@2.80 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, ewe Duluth: 
March 17 1916 
Med. semolina, jute. .$10. is@10. 40 $5.40@5.50 
Patent, jute ..... +» 9.85@10.10 5.00@65.10 
Cut-straight, jute... 8.85@ 9.05 4.50@4.60 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-Ib cottons, f.0.b, mill, March 17, were: 
family blend, $8.85; pure white, $9.05; pure 
dark, $7.95; dark blend, $7.95. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mar. 17..12,350 Mar. 18..29,600 Mar. 20..19,100 
Mar. 10..14,540 Mar, 11,.20,980 Mar. 13. .22,095 
Mar. 3..17,720 Mar. 4,.13,800 Mar, 6..16,660 
Feb. 24..10,755 Feb. 26..25,000 Feb. 27..29,750 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 19156 bbis 


Mar. 17.. -. Mar. 18.. .... Mar. 20.. 1,655 
Mar. 10.. + Mar.11.. .... Mar. 13.. 2,600 
Mar. 3.. ...+. Mar. 4.. 6,360 Mar. 6.. 1,975 
Feb. 24.. 3,650 Feb, 26.. 8,930 Feb. 27.. 5,000 


WHEAT—Important news created a great 
deal of nervousness and uncertainty. The 
volume of trading was-large, especially in 
May spring future, and prices covered a wide 
range. Durum lacked snap; less interest and 
attention was paid it. Disposition was to 
take the bear side, as strong pressure moved 
market down sharply. Recessions in durum 
amounted to around 7c, but May spring de- 
clined 9%c,. The fact that this option was 
unduly depressed served to develop support, 
resulting in a marked recovery in prices for 
the entire list. Evening up March 17 caused’ 
additional strength. Final prices are at vari- 
ance. May spring shows a loss against March 
10 of 2%c, and July %c. May durum de- 
clined 1%e, while July advanced 2%c. Mill- 
ing and export interests were inactive, due to 
the railroad situation. Unusually heavy 
snowstorms handicapped railroads tempo- 
rarily in the movement of cars to elevators, 
though receipts are exceedingly light; bonded 
wheat is moving freely. 

CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 

Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, May and July: 


March No.1 No. 2 a July 
195 190 @192 190 
190% 185% @187% 190% 188% 
191% 186% @188% 191% 189 
187% 193% @204% 187% 187 
191 186 188 - 191 
192% 187% @189 192% 191% 
qe. -» 193% 188% @190% 193% 192% 
18, 1916 ..5. 108% 95% @ 97% 102% 108% 
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Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: ‘ : 
No.inor No. 2 nor No. 3 
ere | 189 @191 181 @186 
. 189% 183% @185% 175% @180% 
-. 190% 184% @186% 176% @181% 
sa +. 184% 178% @180% 172% @177% 
eWeeepure 187% 181% @188% 175% @180% 
i 1838 @1856 177 @182 
Ck Ep % 184% @186% 178% @183% 
is*. isi @ii0% 103% @107% 96% @101% 
1916 





Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
56 @58% 90@123 
545% @57% 152@153 90@123 
55% @57% 15 90@123 
53% @56% -@153 90@123 
54% @57 153 90@123 
55% @57% 154@155 90@123 
17 54% @57% 154@155 90@123 
18, 1916 .... 40% @40% 88@ 90 61@ 69 


Stocks of coarse grain fn Duluth elevators, 
March 17 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
1 


Corn ..... eee 1,988 626 eee aoe 
Oats ...... 1,262 636 2,971 2,331 1,736 25 
Rye .....- - 440 37 88 ... Lines 
Barley .... 712 889 701 231 157 6 


Flaxseed ..1,585 1,637 468 131 38 281 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (March 17), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
“Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 isi6 or 4 
22 1 


Spring .... 28 355 915 
Durum .... 16 330 44 So 42% 1 
Winter .... 5 55 9 8 72 11 
Western .. ... o# » Sores eve ven 
Totals... 49 740 969 31 88 59 
Bonded ... 554 887 3 9 117 
Totals... 603 1,627 972 40 205 59 
Orm ...... Buin = shat. 26 nr a 
Oats ...... 54 27 8 9 6 
Bonded 294 313 2 94 
WO svedcece 12 SB oe 5 6 
Barley .... 28 53 27 16 
Bonded. . 22 34 =O 4 Ge. 
Flaxseed .. 38 12 38 5 4 
Bonded. . 37 7 | eer 2 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 17 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
r-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 36 173 BAS ice 1 3 
1 northern. 777 2,919 3,161 ... 37 «283 
2 northern. 661 1,749 3,652 1 54 214 
Me. 8. veees 475 195 1,121 1 33 . 102 
We, 6 acer oe 95 42 3 il 25 
Rejected.. bee he's ease 1 3 
Mixed gr.. awa see Sway pes 
No-grade... ... 10 | ere 7 : 


Sample gr. ze rehr eee 1 

Sp’l bin...2, 456 2,888 2,683 ... ... 
Totals.. 4,405 7,979 10,775 8 145 640 

Macaroni... 892 6,132 218 16 

S’western.. 838 677 756 1 45 12 


Western .. 4 vee 13 ... 1 1 
Mixed .... ... ove eos 10 108 11 
Totals. . .6,139 14,788 11,762 35 439 697 

2 


Bonded ...4,029 3929 192 613 753 
Totals. .10, _ 18,717 11, shies 548 1,192 699 
Afloat ... 758 ees eee 


Totals. .10,168 19,475 11,954 548 1,192 699 


FLAXSEED—Actioh was based mostly on 
influence of wheat and other grains, There 
is little incentive for aggressive trading, 
either by consuming or, speculative interests. 
Early selling by scattered pit element forced 
prices down 9c. Pressure created new bid- 
ding for futures, and market displayed good 
recuperative power by recovering 5@é6c of 
the loss. Crushers were in evidence, picking 
up small lots when prices favored them. 
Total business done, however, was unimpor- 
tant. Final prices were 3%@4%c under 
March 10. The fear of shortage in supplies 
to run trade for remainder of crop is appar- 
ently diminishing. Operators are more con- 
fident that there will be enough to fill all 
wants. Receipts are holding up better than 
expected, and advices are that there is still 
some seed remaining in the country to come 
out when marketing conditions improve. De- 
spite snowstorms that tied up railroads sev- 
eral days, arrivals compared well with the 
previous week, Shipments are restricted by 
lack of cars and embargoes. 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 17 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 


Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent..... $8.75@9.05 First clear.$7.60@8.10 
Straight... 8.20@8.60 Low-grade 6.50@7.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $8.90@9.30 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.10@ 
8.30 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,”’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 96 per cent. 

MILLFEED—The market is as strong as 
ever, with prices at the top. While a little 
bran sold on the week at $1.86, today’s mar- 
ket is not less than $1.90, and interior mills 
are getting considerably more than that 
locally and in mixed-car shipments with 
flour. The railway situation and the im- 
pending strike served somewhat to reduce 
demand in the past two or three days. 
Shorts are also in keen demand, and firm to 
slightly advanced prices. Quotations, basis 


Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.86@ 
1.90; brown shorts, $1.95; gray, $2@2.05; 
white, $2.20@2.30; corn chop, $2.10@2.11. 

WHEAT—tThe cash demand was not very 
keen, and premiums over the May price 
showed a lower tendency. Actual prices 
were down 5@é6c until today, when there 
was a show of strength. A milling mixture 
at this market is worth about $1.91@1.92. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.93@1.93%; dark and ordinary, 
$1.91@1.92%; No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.91@1.93; dark and ordinary, $1.87@1.91; 
No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.86@1.90; 
dark and ordinary, $1.80@1.87; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.89@1.93; No. 3, $1.84@1.91%; No. 
4, $1.80@1.88. 

CORN—Cash demand is very good, and 
prices made a further advance on the week 
of 1@1%c. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.10@1.11; No. 3, $1.09% @1.10; white corn, 
No. 2, $1.10@1.10%; No. 3, $1.09% @1.10. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.778,950 733,050 1,132,650 1,509,300 


Corn, bus...250,000 675,000 193,750 601,250 
Oats, bus... 98,600 61,200 411,000 103,500 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 6,600 44,000 12,100 
Barley, bus. 19,600 67,200 32,200 98,000 
Bran, tons.. 340 540 3,900 3,860 
Hay, tons... 6,772 8,832 3,276 3,192 


Flour, bbis.. 6,500 9,500 49,000 59,500 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 20 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

March 20 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood...$9.35@9.85 $5.60@6.00 
Second patent, wood... 9.15@9.65 6.45@65.85 


Fancy clear, jute...... 8.20@8.50 4.75@5.00 
First clear, jute...... 8.00@8.20 4.60@4.80 
Second clear, jute..... 6.25@6.50 3.00@3.40 


Red dog, jute ........ 4.40@4.75 2.60@2.75 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, includ- 
ing Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, in 
jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commission, 
today (March 20) were nominally: 


LONDON . 
WOCERE | osc cvicccsccvevccssccee caeies @68s 
a PP Teh he RTE @65s 
PE OOGOE ken sti deoenbedeey 26% 40 @51s 
GLASGOW 
OTE ERT Ott Cee, @68s 
PE ere ee) Ores ae @65s 


OE -0-000446 CAC eV e Case CCC SE SOR SS @68s 
First clear 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (March 20), in jute, were: 





Medium semolina ...........5.+. $9.90 @10.256 
en TR Re eer 9.70@10.15 
CHOBE cen ccccesesccscccscctsccccs 6.25@ 7.10 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: . 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
March 24. .....: 383,865 251,290 347,925 
March 17. 332,600 403,040 218,630 342,835 
March 10. 391,490 384,575 238,275 334,385 
March 38. 400,685 .377,610 279,685 326,880 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


March 24. ...... 42,035 15,635 36,055 
March 17. 17,610 70,445 33,545 43,850 
March 10.. 28,215 19,685 33,910 48,775 
March 3.. 26,210 17,700 41,040 20,075 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in ,barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Jan, 6. 64 54,700 153,750 256,720 9,415 5,385 
Jan. 13. 64 64,700 175,086 248,680 5,325 1,875 
Jan. 20. 64 53,850 179,400 229,830 2,430 7,215 
Jan. 27. 65 53,650 129,660 246,190 715 4,535 
Feb. 3. 65 54,900 102,615 210,255 4,380 2,886 
Feb. 10. 67 55,700 91,235 121,050 3,466 3,870 
Feb. 17. 67 65,700 179,750 225,990 3,825 2,095 
Feb, 24. 66 55,350 185,915 226,625 7,165 7,795 
Mar. 8. 65 55,000 210,120 234,175 4,230 4,645 
Mar. 10. 67 56,850 185,800 224,770 715 3,850 
Mar. 17. 42 36,700 126,575 148,615 4,100 1,245 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 20) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

March 20 Year ago 
OM aie vacdsvcectc $35.00@36.00 $17.00@18.25 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.00 18.50@19.50 
Flour middlings... 38.00@39.50 22.50@24.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.00@43.00 25.50@26.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Maroh 20 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$40.50@41.50 $22.560@23.75 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@41.50 24,00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 43.50@45.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 47.50@48.50 31.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $44.60 @ 45.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 44.50@45.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 45.00@45.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 45.00@45.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks. - - @36.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 
Corn meal, white® ............. 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ ‘ 





843 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 27.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 25.00@30.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst 41.60@42.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

?Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


March 20.—After getting down to low 
point on Wednesday, wheat for the week has 
made a substantial gain, attaining high point 
today. Settlement of the impending train- 
men’s strike disposed of much uncertainty, 
and gave the market a great deal of its 
strength. May and July were much stronger 
than cash wheat, showing a net advance for 
the week of over 4c. The close today of the 
two months named was 2@2%c under high 
point. News about the winter wheat crop is 
of a neutral character. 

High and low points for the week were: 
May, $1.89% and $1.78%; July, $1.82% and 
$1.72%; September, $1.50% and $1.44%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on March 13, at the close, today, No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 2% @3%c higher; No. 2 north- 
ern, 2%@4%c higher; May, 4%c higher; 
July, 4%c higher; September, 2\c higher. 

The blizzard, March 16, stopped the flow of 
wheat to this market and, since then, re- 
ceipts have been extremely light. At that, 
however, there has been little improvement 
in demand. Mills are discriminative in their 
selections, and will not take offerings except 
at their own prices. Consequently, there has 
been a further softening in prices bid on 
light-weight wheat. 

Interior mills are inquiring for wheat in 
this market but, since they demand imme- 
diate shipment, little business can be done. 
It is practically impossible to get cars for 
loading at elevators. 

Premiums bid on choice contract wheat 
are about ic higher for the week. No. 1 
northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 8@15c over 
May; No. 1 velvet chaff, 5@8c over; No. 2 
northern, blue-stem, 2@10c over; No. 2 vel- 
vet chaff, May price to 5c over; No. 3 north- 
ern, 5c under to 4c over May; No. 4 wheat, 
30@5c under May. 

The nominal trading basis on light-weight 
wheat, without respect to cars in which it is 
loaded, is about as follows: 52-lb, 2c under to 
May price; 50-lb, 8@5c under May; 49-lb, 
15@12c under; 48-lb, 20@18c under; 47-lb, 
25@22c under; 46-lb, 30@27c under; 45-4b, 
40@35c under. 

Bright, amber-colored wheat, irrespective 
of weight, is wanted, but dyll, damp and 
tough wheat drags. A good many cars of 
the latter are carried over from day to day 
unsold. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


March No. 1nor 
9.... 197 @204 194 @203 187 @197 
10... 196% @206% 194% @203% 186% @196% 
12... 190% @199% 186% @194% 180% @188% 
18... 191% @200% 187% @195% 181% @189\% 
14... 184% @193% 180% @188% 174% @182% 
15... 187% @196% 183% @191% 177% @185% 
16... 1909 @199 186 @1i94 180 @188 
17... 191 @200 187 @195 181 @189 
19... 195% @204% 191% @199% 185% @193% 
20... 193% @2038% 189% @199% 183% @193% 
21*.. 111% @114% 107% @110% 103% @107% 
23t.. 150% @154% 147% @151% 141% @149% 

#1916. +1915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Mar. No.4 8.G. N.G. Mar. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
14...169% 148 176 17...168 152% 
15...161% 147 ..... 19...169 148% 148% 
16...160% 144% 158 . 0...178% 143% 191% 

Closing prices of May, July and September 
wheat: 

Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Sept. 

4...178% 172% 144% 17...185 178% 147% 
15...181% 175% 148 19...189% 182% 150 
16...184 178% 149 20...187% 181 149% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Mar. No.1 No.2 No.3* Mar. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
14...194% 187% 167% 17...203% 195% 185% 
15...200 193 175% 19...206% 202% 184% 
16...201% 194% ..... 20...206 201 ..... 

*Average of closing prices; 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


No. 2 nor No. 3 





Corn | Oats 

March 105% @106% 56 @58 
March 104 @105 54% @56% 
March 106 @107 55% @57T% 

March 108 @109 56% @58 
March 108 @109 56% @57% 
March 1 @113 57% @59% 

March 75 @ 76 41% @42 
Rye Barley 
March 13 ...¢...-.... 153% @154% 9%6@124 
March 14 2... cccccces 153% @154% 96@124 
March 16 ..........+. 154% @155% 96@124 
March 16 ............ 155% @156% 96@124 
March 17 .......02.:. 155% @156% 96@124 
March 19 ........+.... 156 @157 96@124 
March 20, 1916 ...... 88%@ 90 61@ 69 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 18 
March 17 March 10 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,354,200 2,453,880 2,911,260 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,332 24,709 27,275 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,422 1,444 1,649 . 
Corn, bus ....... 104,280 392,160 150,080 
Oats, bus ....... 187,860 592,200 631,330 
Barley, bus ..... 134,470 333,060 970,200 
Rye, bus ........ 59,590 88,000 80,080 
Piaxseed, bus .. 46,800 105,000 199,000 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 18 
March 17 March 10 1916 

697,500 1,032,130 
398,406 
17,531 
417,300 
987,460 1, 162, 350 
262,260 735,840 
Rye, bus . 61,500 121,520 
Flaxseed, bus ... 17,500 39,900 5,950 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Mar. 18 Mar. 20 

‘ Mar. 17 Mar.10 1916 1915 
No. 14 14 130 2 
No. 1 northern... 77 818 66 
No. 2 northern... 119 120 559 187 
No. 15 160 286. 257 
No. 4 129 169 
Rejected aise oss 27 39 
No-grade 1 39 30 
Sample grade... 7 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Millstuff, tons ... 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 


Totals, spring.1, a 757 
isard winter .... 0 9 
Macaroni 34 
Mixed 27 
Western 1 


Totals 2,622 828 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar. 18 Mar. 20 

Mar. 17 Mar.10 1916 1915 

471 485 632 96 

4,183 3,537 
2,548 2,692 
5,380 4,580 


1,629 
2,040 
6,954 


No. 1 northern. 
No. 2 northern. 


Other grades... "6,615 





11,108 
20,273 
21,242 
18,373 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 18 Mar. 20 Mar. 21 
Mar.17 Mar.10 1916 1914 
Corn .... 306 238 97 
Oats ....6,600 6,520 3,355 
Barley .. 975 1,002 231 
Rye .... 384 440 507 
Flaxseed. 485 506 191 


12,743 





Exports for Week Ending March 10, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis 
New York.1,325,640 329,699 148,072 
Boston ° 
Philadelp’a 226,000 
Baltimore. 424,778 
New. News 
N. Orleans.1,516,000 
Galveston... 625,000 


Tots., wk.4,117,418 1,434,841 214,072 2,462,191 
Prev. wk. .3,788,673 1,105,353 142,566 1,401,142 
U. K’gdom.1,880,363 771,900 ,000 
Continent 2,223,286 657,856 173,062 
8. and Ctl. 

America. . 
W. Indies. 
Other 

countries. 


us 
479,943 
556,015 


486,233 
925,000 


59,000 





13,769 5,085 10,099 





Totals ..4,117,418 1,434,841 214,072 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to Same time 
Mar. 10,1917 last year 
192,113,059 230,604,152 
9,896,013 9,970,679 
236,645,117 275,472,207 
34,556,084 14,417,671 
77,690,524 59,327,242 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Totals as wheat, 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 


bus. 





Wheat, Corn and Oats on Farms 
The quantity of grain on farms in the 
United States on March 1, for a series of 
years, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, is shown below in millions of 
bushels, together with the per cent of the 
previous year’s crop this quantity repre- 


sented: 

c-Oats— 
Pp. c. *bus 
31.5 


38.6 


--Wheat— -Corn— 
*bus p.c. *bus 

101 . 789 

244 ’ 1,117 

153 > 911 

152 866 
157 1,289 
122 884 
1,165 

978 

1,048 

962 

1,298 

1,108 

954 

839 

1,051 

443 


41. 7 
61.0 1,164 
Figures’ revised to 


20.6 


*000, '000's omitted. 
cord with census. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 18 Mar. 20 
1916 
10,422 


Wheat— Mar. 17 Mar. 10 
America 5,094 7,301 
India 260 220 ane 
Argentina .... 1,706 1,161 3,276 
Australia ...:. 580 540 1,624 
Others 16 bee 80 


7,656 9,212 15,402 
2,494 1,910 2,177 


Tots., wheat 
Corn 


On passage— 
heat 


2,942 


53,920 
16,499 


-Shipments 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 

MAY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
13 14 15 16 17 19 
183% 178% 181% 184 185 189% 
--184% 180% 183% 185 186% 189% 
- -181% 176% 180% 182% 184 188% 
--181 176% 179% 182 183% 187% 
Kans. City.178% 174 177% 179% 181% 185% 
Winnipeg 184% 180% 183% 184% 185% 188 
JULY WHEAT 
eee 176% 172% 175% 178% 178% 182 
--178% 174% 178% 179% 180% 183 
Chicago ..154% 152% 155% 154% 154% 158 
St. Louis..151 148% 151% 152 151% 154% 
Kans. City.150% 148% 1515 151% 151% 154% 
Winnipeg 182% 177% 180% 181% 182% 184% 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
le 147% 144% 148 149 
Chicago ..144 141% ies 
Kans. City.140 14 
Winnip’gt 


Mpls. 
Duluth 


147% 150 


CASH WHEAT 


-195% 189% 192% 194% 195% 199% 
-1905% 184% 187% 189 190% 193% 
190% 189 191 194% 


193% 196% 197 
95 see 200 


Mpls.*t .. 
Duluth*t 
Chicago*t 190 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..195 

2 red ...198 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard. 192% 192% 

2 red .. 188 185 191 191 
Milw’kee*ft. 194i 192% 190% 191% 196 197% 
Toledo— 

2 red ... 194% 198 
Winnip’g* 181% 188% 184% 186% 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {No quotation. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
March 17 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,413 596 398 385 589 
Boston 26 41 7 “0% 
Buffalo 769 278 876 ... 309 
Afloat .... 28 oe os ewe eee 
Chicago .... 38,172 3,972 422 
Afloat .... 942 see ove 
Detroit 284 259 ees 
Duluth 6,139 1 1,262 712 
Galveston ... 2,105 12 eee eee eee 
Indianapolis. 176 884 456... e<"p 
Kansas City. 6,377 411 2,082 eee 
Milwaukee... 968 398 1,285 138 
Afloat .... 65% 203 326 eee 
Minneapolis... 10,594 306 6,600 
New Orleans. 1,969 646 82 
Newp. News. 6 6 
New York... 2,297 1,268 
898 1,457 
11 111 
1,630 309 
1,392 416 
1,156 258 


Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 
Toledo 





Totals..... 41,410 12,774 36,101 1,905 4,603 
Mar. 10, 1917 43,137 12,677 35,995 1,992 4,524 
Mar. 18, 1916 61,174 26,717 18,747 2,147 2,932 
Mar. 20, 1915 43,328 37,809 27,466 1,035 3,531 
Mar. 21, 1914 54,707 20,081 20,670 1,504 4,372 

Changes for the week: Décreases—Wheat, 
1,727,000 bus; rye, 87,000. Increases—Corn, 
97,000 bus; oats, 106,000; barley, 79,000. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. P. R. 4,576 2,170 229 
880 255 256 
237 180 
75 vee 
248 489 
730 eae 
Fort William bine 433 
é 477 
GK. PP, 3,236 2,202 
Can. Northern - 4,683 2,545 
Horn & Co. 272 147 
Government 4 632 
Thunder Bay .... 684 348 
Davidson & Smith. 649 258 


Totals 23,362 10,757 
Year ago 24,143 9,163 
Receipts 533 199 
288 546 
Storage afloat .... 89 101 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— 
No. 1 hard 15 
No, 1 northern. .2,001 
No. 2 northern. .3,951 
No. 3 northern. .4, 





No. 
Others 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1 
1916, to March 10, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1916-16 
Minneapolis - 9,086 11,812 8 
Duluth-Superior 606 878 69 
65 outside mills 4,997 7,247 112 
14,689 19,937 737 = 1,071 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 
53,164 
3,951 
32,611 


89,716 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
65 outside mills 


Totals .......4.. «+ 66,100 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted.in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

—————_F rom. 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- 
ton more phia 


-+ 187.00 186.00 
++ 187.00 186.00 
Gothenburg ++ 187.00 186.00 
Helsingfors «+++ 198.00 192.00 
Marseilles Cs ewes a Ae eas 
St. John’s, N. F.. 

The rates quatea on cuehed ‘fous : are enb- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


Christiania 
Copenhagen 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— 
Albany ......065 
Baltimore 
Baltimore* 
Baltimoret es 
Binghamton .... 
Boston... 


To— 
Philadelphia .... 
Philadelphia* ... 
Philadelphiat ... 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Portland* . 
Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester . 
Rockland ... 
Schenectady . 
Scranton ... 
Stanstead . 
Syracuse 


; 
SPSSwee 
€9 BO BO RO Ht to bo RO 
PO OUP DON IO ee co 


Montreal 
Mount Morris ... 
Newport News’*.. 
New York 
New York* 
New Yorkt 
Ogdensburg 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 


[0 © 00 bet nt GO G0 Go bs G0 G0 Mt G0 00 £9 00 D> co bo oO 


Chicago (local). 
Wilkes-Barre ... 


Ro DO BO BO BD RO bo BO Ht BD RO Ht BO BD bo bo RS BS bo bo 
2 08 0 be 00 00 G0 00 & 00 00 © be 6 Oo 00 60 00 OO ht 
niko gelkalaiine tatein th be 
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Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 

Through -—Proportionals to— 

To— Chicago* Eastt 

Boston x 7.6 

. 14. 8 

13.8 

12.8 

12.8 

‘om Chicago 


7.5 
Philadelphia ... 7.5 
Baltimore +5 7.5 
Norfolk 0.3 7.6 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFr 
east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— From— 

Brandon Portage la Prairie 12 
Broadview 16 

Swift Current .... 

Saskatoon 

Outlook 

Lenore .. 

Coutts 

Red Deer 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Winnipeg 
Rapid City 
Lethbridge 
Coronation . 

Oats and. barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
To— Chicago 
Jacksonville 29.4 


New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 
Selma 
Mobile ... 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Savannah 
Athens 
Augusta 
Charleston . 


SRNSRSNSS 2 
~~ ee ee Cle 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 lbs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 

To 
Minneapolis 
30 





a 
Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont 37% 
Miles City, Mont. 
Billings, Mont. 
Townsend, Mont. 
Glendive, Mont. 
Helena, Mont, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 
Boston .........1 
Philadelphia . Pre 
Pittsburgh . 
Albany ........ 


Rochester 

Troy .....+. 
Syracuse ........ 14.6 
New York ...... 17.6 


some inquiry for oil cake 
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KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, al!- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
Scranton 
Baltimore 
Washington ..... 
Detroit 
Rochester 
Cleveland .. 


Boston ........ 
Philadelphia seo 
Pittsburgh . 
Albany . 
Syracuse ........ 
Va. com. points. . Louisville 

Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston 28.5 Baltimore 

28.5 Halifax 

Philadelphia .... 27.5 Portland, Me.... 
Virginia ports... 26.5 Montreal 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 14 1 


Philadelphia . 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Norfolk 
Washington, D.C. 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., = eapeaneee 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


ST. LOUIS 

Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Bristol 110.50 Leith 110.50 
Christiania ....205.50 Liverpool .50 
Copenhagen ...205.50 London 
Glasgow .......110.50 Manchester .. .110. 50 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York 

Boston . 2 
Philadelphia. eee 
Buffalo 14.0 
Albany .... 

Syracuse ... 

Va. com, point 8. 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.60 


Baltimore 
Washington .... 
Detroit 
Newport News.. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rochester . ° 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis ... 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills have received 
in the last few 
days from the Continent but, owing to th 
scarcity of ocean tonnage and difficulty in 
securing marine insurance, no business has 
passed. Exporters on the seaboard are bid 
ding on the basis of $42 ton, New York, for 
summer-shipment cake, but local mills ar 
not interested. Temporarily, fresh business 
in cake seems out of the question. 

Domestic demand is steady and satisfac- : 
tory. Mills are asking $41.50@42 ton, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and on this basis a 
good business has been done. In mixed cars 
with other feeds, some ask $1@2 ton mor: 

Raw linseed oil is in very good demand at 
97@98c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis 
Crushers feel that, unless export condition: 
improve, higher prices for oil may be looked 
for, regardless of the market on flaxseed. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. | 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls— 
Track To arr. 
-»$2.88% 2.88% 
-+ 2,86 2.85% 
-- 2.87 2.87 
«+ 2.90% 2.90% 
March +» 2.90% 2.90 2.91 4 
March - 2.92% 2.91% 2.93% 2.94! 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -——In store—- 
1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 47 199 97 485 191 78 
Duluth..... 387 19 49 1,716 1,675 74% 


Totals.... 84 218 146 2,201 1,866 82° 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to March 
17, 1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
: 7—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915- 16 
° eye h 4,969 291 : 
4,683 


9,662 


o—— Duluth—— 
Track May July 
7 2.88% 2.90 
2.86% 2.87! 

2.90 2.91 

2.91 2.92! 
2.92 

{ 


March 
March 
March 
March 


Minneapolis 


Duluth 6,192 


Totals. 13,469 6,483 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


March 19.—For the week, corn has been 
active and prices much higher. Receipts 
were very light, and not equal to the require- 
ments. Prices are 6% @7%c bu higher than a 
week ago. No. 3 yellow closed today at $1.11 
@1,13 bu; other grades, $1.04@1.12%. 

Oats were in excellent demand and strong. 
Those in eastern cars especially were want- 
ed. The past two days receipts were very 
light, and more could have been placed. 
Closing prices todgy: No. 3 white, 57% @59%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 56% @59\c. 

Rye was active and higher. . Millers and 
shippers were good buyers. Offerings have 
been light, and not equal to the demand. 
No. 2 closed at $1.56@1.57 bu today. 

Malting barley was in good demand. Early 
in the week, lower grades were quiet, but 
since then demand was much improved. 
Closing range today, 96c@$1.24 bu. 
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RATE DECISIONS RENDERED | 


interstale Commerce Commission Hands 
Down Decisions in Various Cases In- 
volving Grain or Flour Shipments 


Wasutncton, D. C., March 17.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted new rules governing petitions 
and billing, as follows: : 

Where a shipper petitions the Commis- 
sion to require a carrier to establish rates 
dependent upon the declared value or the 
.greed value of the property transported, 
. hearing will bé had and an order based 
ihereon issued. 

Where a carrier petitions the Commis- 
sion to be authorized to establish rates 
dependent upon the declared value or the 
agreed value of the property transported, 
the Commission will investigate the rea- 
sonableness of the proposed rate in such 
manner and by such means as it shall 
deem proper, and where the Commission 
jinds no cause for refusing to permit the 
carrier to establish such rates, an order 
will be entered for granting the desired 
authority, provided tariffs covering such 
rates are duly filed with the-Commission. 
?eleased rates or rates based on declared 
value, authorized by order of the Commis- 
sion, upon the petition of a carrier, will 
be subject to suspension on protest as in 
other cases, and to attack on complaint 
in the same manner as any other rate car- 
ried in a tariff duly filed with the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission also voted to amend 
the fourth paragraph of conference ruling 
No. 354 to read as follows: “That it is not 
lawful for a carrier subject to this act 
to issue through bills of lading under an 
arrangement with a water or other car- 
rier for a continuous carriage until such 
water or other carrier shall have lawfully 
filed with the Commission rates applicable 
to such carriage.” 


“OPEN TRANSIT” 


In the case of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association against the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co., the Board 
of Trade of the city of Chicago has filed 
a brief as an intervener. So far as the 
Chicago Board of Trade is concerned, the 
allegations in the complaint affecting it 
are: 

First, the Minneapolis flour dealers 
and grain dealers claim they have not as 
favorable rates as other markets on grain 
originating at stations along the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway main line 
directly west of Minneapolis, and from 
branch line stations to Chicago and points 
east thereof, when said grain is mer- 
chandised or milled at Minneapolis. 

The complainants seek to have estab- 
lished what is termed “open transit,” that 
is, the privilege of merchandising and 
milling grains at Minneapolis, and subse- 
quently reshipping the grain, or the prod- 
uct thereof, from Minneapolis to Chicago, 
or beyond, at the same rate as that up to 
Chicago from the country point of origin. 

Second, the Minneapolis flour millers 
and grain dealers allege that the rates 
which they pay to Chicago or beyond on 
grain drawn from stations on the Mil- 
waukee road lying south and southeast 
of Minneapolis are unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory, in that they do not permit 
dealers and millers to draw grain and 
subsequently reship the grain products 
from Minneapolis to Chicago or beyond. 

Third, they contend that the Minne- 
apolis millers are restricted in their mill- 
ing-in-transit arrangements. 

The position of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in respect to these contentions is 
as follows: First, the Board of Trade has 
no objection whatever to Minneapolis 
having the same advantage in its rates 
from points directly west of* Minneapolis 
on the Milwaukee road and branch lines, 
provided, however, that the same ape 
and restrictions should surround the mill- 
ing and reshipping of grain from Minne- 
apolis as are observed at Chicago. 

In short, the Chicago Board of Trade’s 
position is that, if Minneapolis is to be 
given an equality of rating, she must be 
put on an equality in every other respect, 
“tg transit and reshipping privi- 
eges. 


Second, the Board of Trade strongly 


objects to granting complainant’s prayer 
for milling and reshipping privileges at 
Minneapolis for the reason that there has 


been and is now an established relation- 
ship of rates as between Minneapolis and 
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Chi on from the territory in 
sjucatiod th the grain grown in the 
territory in question, when for consump- 
tion at Chicago or east thereof, is natu- 
rally tributary to the Chicago gateway, by 
reason of the much shorter mileages to 
Chicago direct than by way of Minne- 
apolis. 

It claims that to grant the relief prayed 
for would result in long back-hauls 
through Minneapolis, with no benefit to 
the carrier and a distinct and unfair 
disadvantage to Chicago, and that this 
relief would create a violation of the 
fourth section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, in that rates on grain from 
certain Minnesota stations on the Mil- 
waukee road, beginning at Wells, Minn., 
and running west, are lower to Chicago 
than other stations, such as Mankato, 
Minn., and other points west, would have 
to pay when this grain is marketed at 
Minneapolis and later reshipped to Chi- 
cago. The Chicago interests feel, as a 
matter of justice, that restrictions should 
not be placed on the transit regulations 
for one branch of the trade, that is, the 
miller, and not on another branch, the 
grain dealer, or vice versa. 


RECONSIGNMENT CHARGES 


The New York Produce Exchange has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its brief in its complaint against 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
others, involving terminal or rate regula- 
tions of the defendants applied by them 
to certain forms of shipments and not to 
others. — 

The four regulations under attack are: 
first, the so-called $2 reconsignment 
charge; second, the assessment of storage 
on export shipments moving on through 
bills of lading, and the requirement that 
shippers guarantee such charges; third, 
the application of domestic storage rates, 
rules and regulations to tariff actually ex- 
ported, but not moving on export bills of 
lading; fourth, the application of domes- 
tic freight rates, rules and regulations to 
shipments through New York Harbor 
actually exported, but not originally con- 
signed for export. 

Under a statement of facts the com- 
plaint says that all of these regulations 
concern shipments either domestic or ex- 
port, moving in or through New York 
Harbor. The carriers, shippers and re- 
ceivers alike, are all faced with an un- 
usual physical condition at New York, 
and as admitted by defendants’ witnesses 
a situation not only unique, but in fact 
different from any other large commercial 
and railroad center in this country. 

With the exception of the New York 
Central Railroad, the real terminals of 
the defendants are all 6n the Jersey 
shore. To complete the line haul and 
effect delivery either to steamer or pier in 
or about New York Harbor it is neces- 
sary for the defendants to lighter or float 
the freight, and concededly this water 
movement is a necessary link in a line 
haul and a part of the real transportation. 

To meet the requirements of New York 
traffic and to overcome the physical situa- 
tion the defendants established the so- 
called “lighterage free” privilege, and for 
many years it has been the custom to have 
a great percentage of shipments destined 
to New York consigned “New York Light- 
erage Free,” and upon the arrival of the 
shipment to have the shipper advise the 
railroads where to deliver. On the plea 
of necessity the defendants, about a year 
ago, put into effect the tariff now under 
attack, and imposed a penalty to force 
shippers to bill their shipments to some 
specific destination. ey make no 
charge if the shipment is so billed. 

So far as export shipments are con- 
cerned, no charge is made on through ex- 
port bills of lading, nor is one made in 
the case of a shipment moving on a do- 
mestic bill of lading, marked “For Ex- 
port,” notwithstanding the fact that no 
specific steamer delivery is given. A 
daieg is made, however, where a ship- 
ment moves on a domestic bill of lading 
without notation for export, and is then 
actually exported. The complainants con- 
tend that there is no difference in service. 

Concerning the short bill of lading 
case, the tariff attacked provides for the 
assessment of storage after the expiration 
of the export free time, and compels the 
shipper to guarantee all storage char, 
that may accrue at the seaboard. Under 
present practices the defendants will not 
issue a true bill of lading without positive 


information that the ocean space has been 
arranged for, and in addition require the 
shippers to obtain a permit or modification 
of mags 

When shipments move on domestic bills 
of lading, without the notation “For Ex- 
port,” the tariffs involved provide for the 
application of domestic storage and 
freight rates, rules, and _ regulations. 
Neither the shipper nor the receiver as- 
sumes any custody or control over the 
shipment except to inspect it and order 
it to a vessel. A shipment on either form 
of bill of lading must be inspected, and 
must be unloaded to be lightered and to 
be inspected. Formerly, if a shipment 
was actually exported the defendants al- 
lowed the export free time, and the ex- 
port freight rate from point of origin to 
seaboard. 

The present tariffs provide for the al- 
lowance of only the domestic free time, 
and the assessment of the domestic freight 
rate from point of origin. If the ship- 
ment is forwarded to New York on a do- 
mestic bill of lading, consigned “New 
York Lighterage Free,” without the nota- 
tion as to export, and is then exported, 
even though this be forced on the owner 
of the Bog: because the carriers have 
delivered another shipment, he is penal- 
ized by the defendants and has to pay the 
domestic rate, is allowed only domestic 
free time, and in addition thereto has to 
pay a penalty of $2 for an alleged recon- 
signment. This it is alleged is a discrimi- 
nation against the receivers. 

The export rate from Chicago, for ex- 
ample, was 14.8¢ ~ 100 lbs, but recently 
this was increased to 16.5c, while the do- 
mestic rate has been and is 17.5c. On a 
car of flour of 200 bbls up, with a weight 
of about 200 lbs per bbl, the difference in 
the rate means an additional cost of 5.4c 
per bbl, and now equals 2c per bbl. 

In conclusion the complaint submits: 

First, That the reconsignment tariffs 
are unjust, unreasonable and violative of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, and 
should be declared to be so by this Com- 
mission; 

Second, That there is absolutely no 
basis in law for the assessment of any 
storage charges on shipments moving on 
through export bills of lading; 

Third, That the character of a ship- 
ment must be determined by its actual 
disposition, and not by its form of billing. 


INTERMOUNTAIN RATE RE-ALIGNMENT 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has placed before the transcontinental 
railways tentative findings in the Inter- 
mountain rate cases, proposing re-align- 
ment of Megan: | all freight rates be- 
tween eastern and western points on every 
commodity. The railroads are given until 
April 2 to enter objections. 

The Commission states that the time 
has come for abolition of low preferential 
rates from eastern producing centers to 
Pacific ports. These rates, put into effect 
to meet the coast-to-coast water competi- 
tion, have been enforced for years, and 
under them San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and other coast cities have en- 
joyed rates far lower than those from 
the eastern cities to intermediate points. 

Hereafter, should the Commission’s 
findings be made permanent, intermediate 
points will be given rates from eastern 
centers as low as rates to the coast, if 
not lower. From other centers in the 
Middle West and along the Missouri 
River the rates to intermediate points 
such as Reno, Salt Lake City and other 
inland cities would be less than the rate 
to the coast. With a view to meeting the 
expected re-entry of steamship lines in 
coast-to-coast traffic via the Panama Ca- 
nal, the Commission a ayy that the sug- 
gested rate charges so drawn as to be 
capable of easy readjustment. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT OVER-CHARGE 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minne- 
apolis, has filed a complaint with the 
Commission against the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co., the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester 
& Dubuque Electric Traction Co., and 
C. P. Bratnober, receiver, and the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Co., asking 
for reparation for alleged unlawful 
charges in connection with the purchase 
and delivery of a carload of bulk wheat 
from the Axtell (Neb.) Grain & Elevator 
Co. 


The car was delivered to the Burling- 
ton road in October, 1914, for shipment 
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to the order of the shipper at Morristown, 
Minn., “to be milled in transit for Chi- 
cago, notify Big Diamond Mills Co., at 
Morristown.” 

Notwithstanding directions of the ship- 
per, the defendant transported the car so 
that it moved via the Burlington line to 
Sioux City, thence via the Omaha to Man- 
kato, thence via the Minneapolis, St. Paul, _ 
Rochester & Dubuque Electric Traction 
to Morristown. For the transportation 
complainant paid the sum of $272.35. 
For the transportation of the same 
amount of, grain out of the mill at Mor- 
ristown to Chicago, complainant paid the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co. at 
the rate of 10c per 100 lbs. A total pay- 
ment for the transportation from Axtell 
to Chicago amounted to $355.63. 

It is alleged that the charges when 
enacted were and still are unjust and un- 
reasonable, as the route on which the low- 
est rate applied at time of shipment 
would have involved costs of but $267.33. 
They ask reparation for the alleged over- 
charge. 


UNJUST APPORTIONMENT OF CARS 


Three complaints somewhat similar in 
character and by quite similar organiza- 
tions have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, namely, by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Jefferson, S. 
D., against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad; by the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., of Howard, S. D., against the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and by 
the Farmers’ Grain Co., Dell Rapids, S. 
D., against the same railroad. 

In the first case, the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. recites that it operates at Jefferson 
two public grain elevators or public ware- 
houses, and is engaged in buying arid 
shipping over respondent’s line to points 
in other states, at which ultimate markets 
are located, grains and seed of all kinds 
in carload lots; that, in addition to the 
two public elevators owned by the com- 
plainant at Jefferson, there is another 
public elevator or public warehouse in the 
same place operated by the Tiedeman 
Elevator Co., of Sioux City. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. alleges that 
during a large part of the fall of 1916, 
and up to the present time of the year 
1917, it has been unable to procure ears 
from the Milwaukee road for the ship- 
ment of grain and seeds in carload lots; 
that it has frequently demanded cars, but 
has utterly failed to secure enough for 
the safe-conduct of its business, with the 
result that its customers have been com- 
pelled to sell their grain to its competitor, 
against their wishes. 

It alleges that the volume of its busi- 
ness and the volume of its shipments is 
at least twice that of its competitor, and 
that the action of the respondent in fur- 
nishing to the competitor the same num- 
ber of cars as furnished to the com- 
plainant has resulted in great and irrep- 
arable injury. 

In the complaint of the Farmers’ Grain 
Co., of Dell Rapids, quite similar condi- 
tions are alleged, in which it mentions 
the Dell Rapids Rolling Mill Co., the 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Co., and the 
Fields & Slaughter Co., as being competi- 
tors, and that the railroad has failed to 
deliver to the complainant cars for trans- 
mabe arg of its grain to ultimate markets. 
t says that it has been compelled to ac- 
cept from 4 to lic per bu less from other 
elevators than would have-been received 
by said stockholders and customers from 
complainant had it been in a position to 
buy their grain. 

The complainant believes and alleges 
that a fair and equitable basis of the 
pk ooh ga of cars between the com- 
plainant and other elevators located at 
Dell Rapids would be the relative capac- 
ity of their respective elevators or the 
comparative volume of the shipments in 
previous years. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Howard, 
in its complaint states practically similar 
conditions and mentions the fact that at 
Howard there are, in addition to the two 
elevators owned and operated by the com- 
plainant, four other public elevators 
owned and operated by persons as fol- 
lows: one by William Sheeley, one by W. 
C. Boorman, one by D. Theophilus and 
one by L. E. Brewer. The complaint cites 
similar difficulties in getting adequate 
cars to handle its business, and asks for 
the same consideration by the Commission 
as the other farmers’ companies. 


Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 
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PLANS FOR CAMP MEETING 


(Continued from page 832.) 
point. Three days is a fair allowance of 
time for this trip. 

A longer float may be taken beginning 
below the power dam, 20 miles below 
Hollister, and continuing through the 
Ozarks for 125 miles into northern Ar- 
kansas. A suitable allowance of time for 
this trip is seven days. Plans should con- 
template starting on it following the mill- 
ers’ camp meeting. 

TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 

Provisional plans contemplate running 
sleeping-car trains from both St. Louis 
and Kansas City direct to the camp 
grounds. These trains will leave each city 
either Sunday night, May 27, or Monday 
night, May 28, arriving at Hollister the 
following morning. At Hollister there 
will be local motor-car and carriage ac- 
commodation to take visitors to the 
camps. 

Suitable through train or car arrange- 
ments will also be made for the return 
trip following the meeting. 

LADIES’ ATTENDANCE 

Families of millers, and others who con- 
template attending the camp meeting, are 
especially invited to accompany them. 
Unless the attendance greatly exceeds the 
committee’s expectation, it will be pos- 
sible to assign each family to a cottage. 
All of these are clean, comfortable and 
well taken care of. Good bedding and 
similar necessities will be provided, and 
the. entire camp will be cared for with a 
view to making guests comfortable. 
There will, of course, be an element of 
“roughing it,” but this does not imply 
any real discomfort. Those who attend 
will no doubt realize that they are “down 
yonder in the hills” where porcelain baths 
are rare and the limousine gives place to 
the open-faced Ford, and neither expect 
too much comfort nor fear too little. 


MOTOR-CARS AND MOTOR-ROADS 


The roads in the immediate district of 
Hollister-on-the-Lake are not good. 
They are up and down hill, rough and 
stony. It is, however, possible to reach 
the district by car, either from Joplin on 
the west or Springfield on the north. 
Once there, a car is of great convenience, 
but any light car will have advantage over 
any of heavier make. At Hollister there 
is a garage with accommodation for 40 
cars, and service facilities. 

THE EXPENSE 

The cost of attending the camp meeting 
will be substantially less than attending 
the usual town convention. While charges 
have not yet been fully determined by the 
committee, it is assured that the cost 
will be light. A charge of perhaps $15 
or $20 will be made for lodging and gen- 
eral purposes, and the cost of meals will 
doubtless be less than $20 for the entire 
camp meeting. Railway and sleeping-car 
fare will be approximately $15 for the 
round trip from St. Louis or Kansas City. 
There will be little opportunity for those 
who attend to spend money outside of 
the direct and immediate cost of railway 
charge and camp fare. 

RESERVATIONS 

The committee will require that reser- 
vations be made in advance by all who 
attend. In no other way can the required 
accommodations be determined upon and 
arranged. More complete announcement 
regarding reservations, and how they 
should be made, will be issued by the 
arrangements committee within a short 
time. Meanwhile, those who contemplate 
attending should address inquiries re- 
garding details and particulars to the sec- 
retary of the Federation. 





Mill Operation Contract 

The facts of the recent case of Holding 
vs. Kessinger, reviewed by the Spring- 
field, Mo., Court of Appeals, related to 
an humble gristmill, but the legal prin- 
ciples involved would fit any mill operated 
by one person for another. 

Defendant agreed to furnish a mill, 
and all money required for running it, 
and stipulated that he and defendant 
should each draw a stated amount month- 
ly from the gross income of the mill for 
living expenses; and that any surplus 
profits should be divided two-thirds to 
defendant and one-third to plaintiff. 

The agreement was in writing, and re- 
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cited that it should continue in force until 
July 1, 1916, more than one year from the 
date of the contract. It further stated 
that, in case the mill should be sold before 
expiration of the contract, defendant 
would pay plaintiff $200. Before July 1, 
1916, plaintiff quit work. The mill was 
soon afterwards sold, and plaintiff sued 
to recover the $200. 

Affirming judgment in defendant’s 
favor, one of the judges of the court of 
appeals holds that the contract was void 
for want of mutuality because it bound 
plaintiff to do nothing, and the remaining 
two judges hold that, regardless of this 
point, there was no right to recover, be- 
cause defendant abandoned the contract 
before the mill was sold. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





TARIFF COMMISSION NAMED 


Six Members of New Board Nominated by 
Taussig to be Chair- 
man — Sketches of the Members 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 17.—On 
Wednesday, March 14, President Wilson 
sent to the Senate for confirmation the 
names of the six members of the Tariff 
Commission created by the last Congress. 
The selection of the men to serve has 
taken many weeks and given President 
Wilson much thought, and he has con- 
sulted a large number of men with a view 
to their serving on the Commission, before 
getting acceptances from the required six. 

It has been known definitely for some 
weeks that Professor F. W. Taussig, of 
Harvard University, an Independent in 
politics, would be on the Commission, and 
that he would be its chairman. His ap- 
pointment is for a term of 12 years. 
Professor Taussig is a well-known politi- 
cal economist, and a profound student of 
tariff matters, being the author, among 
other works on economy, of a tariff his- 
tory of the United States. It is the gen- 
eral impression that he is quite disposed 
toward free trade. He is fifty-seven years 
old. 

The other appointments are as follows: 
Daniel Calhoun Roper, McCall, S. C., ex- 
first assistant postmaster-general, Demo- 
crat, 10 years; David J. Lewis, Cumber- 
land, Md., ex-member of Congress, Demo- 
crat, eight years; William Kent, Kent- 
field, Cal., ex-member of Congress, Inde- 
pendent, six years; William S. Culberson, 
Emporia, Kansas, special counsel for 
the Federal Trade Commission, Republi- 
can, four years; Edward P. Costigan, 
Denver, Colo., Progressive, two years. 

As the terms of the members ra mpcaeng 
for less than 12 years expire, their suc- 
cessors will be appointed for full terms 
of 12 years. The commissioners are to 
receive a salary of $7,500, which is con- 
siderably lower than was contemplated by 
the President when he urged the creation 
of the Commission, and is lower than the 
amount named in the first bill presented 
to Congress. 

In sending the names to the Senate, 
short statements concerning each of the 
appointees were sent out from the White 
House, which revealed the fact that the 
President had endeavored to select a 
group of men competent by study, train- 
ing and business experience to properly 
carry out the programme proposed by the 
act creating the Commission. 

Mr. Roper, formerly assistant post- 
master-general, is known as a student of 
American tariffs, having served for three 
years as clerk of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, to which are referred 
for consideration and report all tariff 
measures proposed in the House. At the 
time the Underwood tariff bill was under 
debate, Mr. Roper compiled a tariff hand- 
book. He has given special attention to 
textile industries. 

Mr. Lewis is a student of economics 
and social questions, and has served in 
Congress, during which time he was close- 
ly identified with the bill which resulted 
in the establishment of the parcel post. 

Mr. Kent,. as a member of Congress, 
has been identified with many progressive 
movements. He has been known as a Ke- 
publican, but in the last election he went 
to Congress as an Independent, and in 
the last campaign was active in support 
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of President ilson, having charge of 
much of the campaign in ifornia. He 
has had large experience in business, in- 


cluding banking, lands and live stock. 
Mr. Culberson is an expert on the tariff, 
and has made exhaustive and careful 
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studies of various tariff systems of the 
world. He was connected with the for- — 
mer Tariff Board, and wrote the first 
on. the wool schedule. 
In 1913 he acted as a tariff - for 
the finance committee during con- 
sideration of the Underwood tariff act. 


volume of its report 


Mr. Costigan is a lawyer by profession, 
and has taken an active in cam gns 
for economic and reforms the 


West. He is a prominent member of the 
Bar Association of Denver. 
Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
‘(Continued from page 834.) 

The car situation on the Pacific Coast 
seems to be loosening up a little, and 
wheat offerings are more free. Some 
good-sized lots have recently been worked 
in Minneapolis. A nominal quotation on 
lue-stem is 7@9c over Minne- 
apolis May, and early bart 10@12c over. 
Other varieties are being sold to southern 
mills, and are not offered here. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Jobbers’ quotations on red dog. are $2 
@5 ton under mills’. 

Millfeed prices at Minneapolis average 
$16 ton more than a year ago. 

Cereal mills, report a good demand for 
corn meal, but little doing in rye flour. 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$36 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings quotations are unchanged, 
with supplies about equal to the demand. 

Standard graham flour has been ad- 
vanced to $9@9.10 bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are in sharp demand, prices 
having been advanced to 40@52c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A wire from Philadelphia today (March 
20) states that $39.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
is bid for spot bran. 

Strength in corn and oats has resulted 
in another advance of $2.50 ton in cracked 
corn and ground feed. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is putting up a building at Great 
Falls, Mont., in which it will carry a full 





line of mill and elevator machinery, in- . 


cluding transmission, gasoline engines, 
grain cleaners, etc. 
TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Carl Johnson, in charge of traffic for 
the Sheffield-King Milling Co., is in Chi- 
cago this week, endeavoring to expedite 
flour shipments of the company. _ 

Eugene Warner, traffic manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in New York to attend a hear- 
ing on storage charges for export flour. 

The United States supreme court has 
enjoined the Minnesota Railroad Com- 
mission from abolishing the switching 
charges of the Minneapolis Eastern Rail- 
road, pending a decision as to the validity 
of the charges by the court. The Minne- 
apolis Eastern is the belt line operating 
in the milling district. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (March 19) 
pei in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Baltic basis, 
209.0; Bristol, 124.0; Christiania, 209.0; 
pe regs 209.0; Cardiff, 124.0; Mar- 
seilles, 155.25; St. John’s, N. F., 105.8. 


Norway Flour Contract 

A great obstacle in the way of Ameri- 
can millers doing an export iness has 
been the matter of getting flour to the 
Atlantic seaboard in time to catch certain 
steamers on which room has been con- 
tracted. With the paralyzing freight 
congestion, many steamers, ready to re- 
ceive flour, have been pondiveoe § to sail 
without it. 

The result has been that much flour, 
being late for regular sailings, has been 
put in store and heavy charges have 
accumulated. In some _ cases, these 
charges have amounted to 50c a bbl. This 
situation has induced millers to refrain 
from quoting flour abroad or try to do 
business. 

Baltic countries are in absolute need 
of flour, and toward facilitating transac- 
tions, the brokers of Norway have agreed 
upon a modified form of contract toward 
protecting the millers from loss and un- 
certainties of shipment. 

This contract, given below, has been 
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approved of by leadin ce and 
St. Louis idle, ond is felt certain 
that exporting millers, both of the United 
States and will be willing to 
transact business under its broad and 
liberal terms. Large milling concerns 
have already instructed their agents in 
phy 4 to sell on the plan proposed, and 

re is every reason to others will 
do iheclan” preg 

* *# 


The contract agreed to, as confirmed by 
the brokers and importers of Norway, is 
as follows: 

Irrevocable credit is to be furnished. 
Buyers responsible for war risk insur- 
ance. Shipment from mill according to 
contract, or soonest possible after a letter 
of assurance is obtained. er not re- 
sponsible for freight contract, if can- 
celed or altered beyond his control. 

Buyer is responsible for all conse- 
quences .arising from whatever embargo 
is caused by any country or government 
or transportation company, influencing or 
a shipment. Buyer agrees to 
assume consequences arising, should 
letter of assurance be delayed or be un- 
obtainable. . 

Should shipment from mill be prevent- 
ed by any reason beyond seller’s control, 
seller is to be entitled to full invoice 
amount — delivery or warehouse 
proof or his guaranty, that S are 
ready for shipment, but the r must 
be held at buyer’s disposal for buyer’s 
account and risk.” 


Swedish Food Crisis 

According to a press cable, the settle- 
ment of the crisis in the Swedish cabinet 
depends entirely upon the attitude of the 
opposition as to an Anglo-Swedish agrec- 
ment to be negotiated with London. The 
shortage of food is becoming more menac- 
ing in consequence of the German U-boat 
blockade. So intense is the food situation 
growing, and so immediate the needs of 
the country for fresh supplies from over- 
seas, that even the ee news- 
papers are now demanding that Germany 
shall allow Sweden unmolested -passage 
for her ships through the North Sea. 








COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was daiooted by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; oak staves, 1; total 
cars, 6. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
8,955 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 42,500 patent lees, 22,600 
wire hoops and 12,200 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Make 

1917 1916 1916 1914 1917 

Mar. 17. *9,270 12,945 11,860 23,490 16,315 
Mar. 10. 25,960 20,260 12,240 25,075 19,920 
Mar. 3. 18,770 22,290 20,306 24,695 15,505 
Feb. 24. 3,150 12,776 22,445 16,865 7,845 
Feb. 17. 6,935 15,490 27,240 21,915 10,390 
Feb. 10. 4,920 20,335 18,696 21,615 9,005 
Feb. 3. 6,226 17,900 22,770 20,946 11,110 


*These figures include 630 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b, cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ 
GUe SthVER,. Wh is cccicccdccvcsies 
Basswood heading, set ....... 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.... 





ps, 
Head linings, carload, M 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 
Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. r~Barrels— No. 1917 





shops sold made shops sold 
March 17.. 2 1,300 1,450 5 3,780 
March 10.. 4 1,530 1,820 5 6,790 
March 8.. 4 2,620 2,965 5 6,955 
Feb. 24,... 4 3,295 2,490 5 4,820 
Feb. 17.... 4 2,675 2,420 4 3,555 
Feb, 10.... 3 726 670 5 4,585 
Feb. 3.... 3 1,160 1,570 5 2,920 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 
Duluth- Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpis—, —Duluth—,. Winnip 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 19!6 


March 14.. 318 844 4 92 229 320 
March 15.. 198 303 3 32 422 $841 
March 16.. 242 369 9 68 461 491 
March 17.. 102 426 7 89 $878 592 
March 19.. 20 . 716 8 68 370 383 
March 20.. 93 376 8 80 678 1,119 

Totals.... 968 2,584 $84 414 2,338 3,746 
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March 21, 1917 


THE WAR AND THE WORLD'S 
“FOOD SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 830.) 
ports of fresh fish in 1910 were valued 
at about $12,000,000, and in 1911 at about 
$13,000,000, Moreover, the North Sea 
fisheries were the backbone of the Ger- 
man industry; in 1910, for instance, the 
catch of the North Sea was 
valued at over $4,000,000, while that of 
the Baltic fleet was worth only half as 
:uuch. While the North Sea fishing is not 
entirely at an end,—there is particularly 
good fishing round Helgoland,—it must 
of necessity be greatly curtailed. 


FOOD IMPORTS NORMALLY HUGE 


Germany before the war was always a 
heavy importer of food. In 1911,—a 
fairly typical year,—imports of agricul- 
tural products and foodstuffs, valued at 
over $1,600,000,000, represented 64 per 
cent of its total imports of about two and 
a half billion dollars. Its net food im- 
ports in 1911—imports less exports— 
amounted to about $1,279,000,000. Aus- 
tria-Hungary, with a slight annual net 
export surplus of food, and Bulgaria, 
with a still smaller one, could never make 
any great impression on these figures; in 
the same year, 1911, for instance, Austria- 
Hungary’s net exports of foodstuffs 
amounted to only “$45,000,000, and Bul- 
garia’s to perhaps $10,000,000. In 1911 
the three countries together, therefore, 
imported about a billion and a quarter 
dollars’ worth of food. As for rkey, 
since the Balkan wars she has never been 
self-supporting in. the matter of food. 

I have purposely avoided going into 
the countless reports of newspaper cor- 
respondents and other visitors to Ger- 
many, and have kept as closely as possible 
to definitely ascertainable facts. These 
point, unquestionably it seems, to a very 
serious food sho in the central na- 
tions, a shortage which bad crops this gl 
would render absolutely ruinous. It is 
impossible to estimate what food supplies 
may have been brought in from Scandi- 
navia or Switzerland, or smuggled across 
the Dutch frontier; but these amounts 
cannot be large, and the steadily increas- 
ing strictness of the British blockade 
has presumably rendered the task of get- 
ting food into Germany in this way al- 
most impossible, 

As for Roumania, we do not know what 
supplies fell into German hands last fall. 
The harvests were gathered, but Rou- 
mania is not well supplied with grain 
storage, and it was reported that most of 
the chief warehouses were burned to cee’ 
vent their capture. If Germany can hold 
on to Roumania over the 1917 harvest, 
and can raise normal crops there, a dis- 
tinct relief will be provi but this is 
decidedly problematical. 

The conclusion as to the food situation 
in the central powers is, then, that a very 
grave shortage must exist, a shorta 
which poor crops in 1917 would be eon 
to turn into partial starvation. Even wit 
normal crops, it is likely that suffering 
among the poor will steadily increase. 
Whether or not this shortage of food will 
prove in itself sufficient to end the war is, 
of course, uncertain; but the figures indi- 
cate that the British have been quite 
justified in their hope that it may do so. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


Germany’s condition illustrates the 
most important influence which the war 
has directly had on the food question: 
its effect on tr rtation. The actual 
lessening of the world’s food supply, as 
shown in the discussion of the cereal 
crops, has caused far less than 
the problem of getting this food to the 
places where is has been needed. In the 
case of the central powers this relation 
between the war and the food supply is 
So obvious as to need no comment; it has 
also heen operative in every other part 
of the world. 

The world’s ocean carrying trade has 
been subject to strange vicissitudes. The 
actual sinking of merchant ships has 
probably not » Ten much more than offset 
the new ships launched; in 1916, for 
Instance, 2,505 merchant- ships were 
launched, with a total tonnage of 1,899,- 
000, and 1,149 sunk, with a total tonnage 
of 2,082,000. Had conditions remained as 
they were in the first half of 1914, the 
actual destruction of merchant ship 
would not have brought about an 4 





like so great a change in transportation 
conditions as has actually been the case. 


IMMENSE DEMAND FOR SHIPS 


The real cause of the present situation 
is to be found in the enormously in- 
creased demand for ocean-going ships. 
Take the single item of exports from the 
United States. For the three fiscal years 
before the war—each one of which, it may 
be noted, established successively a new 
high record—American water-borne ex- 
chy averaged $3,663,000,000 in value. 

or the two full years of the war—1915 
and 1916—these exports averaged $4,- 
889,000,000, an increase of 33 per cent. 

High prices, of course, had something 
to do with this enormous increase in val- 
ues, but there was likewise a huge in- 
crease in bulk. The following table shows 
the grain exports of the country for six 
years, with averages for the periods be- 
fore and during the war, in millions of 
bushels: 
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Wheat 83 109 154 231 276 217 115 241 
Corn ..... 62 32 47 16 49 49 47 38 
Oats 2 30 5 35 104 100 12 79 
Barley 3 8 12 18 26 21 8 22 
| re - & 2 8 138 15 1 12 


average yearly 
grain exports of the United States since 
the war began have been some 101, mil- 
lion tons, as against 51% million tons for 
the three preceding years. 

Furthermore, the necessities of war 
have vastly increased the amount of car- 
rying which has to be done by the ships 
of the allied nations. Munitions and 
food supplies for Great Britain’s armies 
undergo, in many cases, double transpor- 
tation, being first imported by England 
and shipped thence to France or Mace- 
donia. moving of troops has like- 
wise put a new and heavy burden on the 
world’s merchant shipping. Against the 
fact that the central powers are tempo- 
rarily out of the world’s markets, and 
hence make no demand on its ships, may 
be set the tie-up of their merchant navies, 
with the result that their inactivity is 
more of a handicap to the world’s carry- 
ing trade than their activity would be. 


THE CHAOS OF WAR 

Despite submarines and mines, there 
would probably be today enough ships to 
handle, without undue difficulty, the 
ocean-borne commerce of the world as it 
was just before the war. War conditions, 
however, have thrown international trans- 
portation completely out of gear. How 
great the uncertainties are, and how much 
the demand and supply fluctuate, can be 
seen from the following table of freight 
rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


&Jan., 1914 
teJuly, 1914 
SJan., 1915 
SJuly, 1915 

Jan., 1916 
aJuly, 1916 

Jan., 1917 


N. York-London. 
Baltimore- 
Copenhagen.... 20 72 7 112 162 152 
These rates reflect, but do not fully in- 
dicate, the many changes in conditions 
that have taken place. Sometimes it has 
been almost impossible to move freight at 
any Bye o and the quoted rates were fol- 
lowed by the ominous word “nominal.” 
Often the British ruling that ships bound 
for British ports must carry a definite 
a of grain—sometimes set as 
gh as 75—has delayed sailings from 
particular ports where there was og 
of other freight, but happened to be an 
insufficient amount of grain. Insurance 
charges have gone up and down with every 
new rumor; sailings have been postponed 
or kept secret; the entire schedule of the 
Atlantic freight trade has been utterly 
demoralized. The freight has been car- 
ried,—the enormous exports and imports 
tell that story clearly enough,—but it has 
been carried in ways which, before the 
war, no shipowner could have imagined. 


SECURITY IN TRANSPORTATION 

Conditions such as these remind one of 
many of the stories of famine in Russia 
or India—how, with plenty of food in 
sight, it sometimes took ‘months to check 
the ravages of starvation and disease be- 
cause of inadequate machinery for trans- 
portation. This is, indeed, the t lesson 
of the present war so far as food is con- 
cerned: the world’s supply is never likely 
to give out, though it may be seriously 
curtailed; but the nation which is in any 
way dependent on other nations for its 
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food must either be in a position to con- 
trol, with absolute certainty, the system 
of transportation whereby this food is 
brought to it, or must lay up vast re- 
serves in times of peace and plenty. 
Today Holland, not a belligerent, and 
with not one foreign soldier under arms 
on'its soil, is, as a keen observer recently 
put it, facing the choice between starving 
to death sg having its throat cut. Only 
the failure of Germany’s submarine cam- 
paign can save Holland from the neces- 
sity of making this choice. There could 
be no more vivid illustration of the war’s 
effect on the world’s food problems. 


EFFECT ON THE UNITED STATES 

The United States, luckily, faces neither 
of Holland’s alternatives. It produces 
more than it can possibly eat, and the 
British fleet interferes with any wish 
Germany may have to cut its throat. The 
worst that the war has been able to do, 
in the matter of the nation’s food, has 
been to give prices an upward push. 

The reasons for the present cost of 
food are far too complex for any brief 
summary. Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, indeed, in discussing the need 
for a _ federal investigation, recently 
pointed out that our present inexact and 
partial information does not enable us to 
state with certainty the causes of existing 
high prices. It is possible only to suggest 
one or two of the ways in which the effect 
of the war has or has not been felt in the 
United States. 


NO REAL FOOD SHORTAGE 
We are perfectly safe in saying that 
the war has not, in itself, produced any 
genuine food shortage in this country. 
By far the greatest increase in food ex- 
ports has been in the cereal grains and 
their products, yet, if we subtract the 
average yearly exports from the average 
yearly crops, we find the supply left in 
the United States since the war began 
running well ahead of the supply during 
the preceding three years. The following 
table shows the figures, in millions of 
bushels: 


o—1911-13——. ———1914-16—, 
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Wheat ... 705 115 690 847 241 606 
Coe abate 2,701 47 2,654 2,770 38 2,732 
Gee <.cace 1,154 12 1,142 1,311 79 1,232 
Barley ... 186 8 178 204 22 182 
RYE ccvese 37 1 36 46 12 34 


Clearly, whatever influence the war may 
have had on food prices-in the United 
States, it has not materially cut down the 
supply of even the kind of foodstuffs on 
which it has made the heaviest demands. 

It should be said, however, that the 
heavy exports of meats and dairy prod- 
ucts have actually made appreciable in- 
roads on the supply, which, unlike that of 
the cereals, has not increased in the past 
three years. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, exports of meats and 
dairy products were valued at 156 million 
dollars; in the year ended June 30, 1915, 
this figure had gone up to 220 million, and 
in the following fiscal year it rose to 291 
million. Allowing for the great increase 
in values, this indicates no such immense 
growth in the amounts actually exported 
as in the case of the cereal crops, but it 
is unquestionably enough to account for a 
distinct diminution of the supply avail- 
able for domestic consumption. 


THE RAILROAD’S PROBLEMS 


This country, however, has felt the force 
of the war in the matter of transporta- 
tion, and this, in turn, has had its effect 
on food prices. The winter freightcar 
shortage, serious a year ago and acutely 
so in the months just past, can fairly be 
attributed almost entirely to the war in 
Europe. The railroads could doubtless 
have handled the country’s normal busi- 
ness, but when — jump in one year 
from 3¥, to 5% billion dollars, and im- 
ports reach an unprecedented high mark, 
it is not surprising if the machinery of 
transportation breaks down under the 
load. 

The steady decrease in the buying pow- 
er of the dollar, due to the sudden and 
enormous influx of money from abroad, 
is an essentially economic question, and 
not one for discussion here. It may, how- 
ever, be safely said that this, far more 
than any actual drain on our supplies, has 
been res ible for increased food 
prices. effect of abnormally high 
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rices in Europe, which always work back 

to American markets, is also a problem 
for economists. ‘The outstanding fact is 
that the food supply of the United States 
has not been cut into by the war so heavily 
as to double its cost—which in many in- 
stances has been the case. The United 
States has felt, in the matter of food, 
rather the — influences of the 
war than the actual drain of war itself. 


CONCLUSIONS 

I have tried, in this. review of condi- 
tions regarding the world’s food supply, 
to keep away from such more or less un- 
trustworthy reports as have been pub- 
lished broadcast ever since the war began, 
and to use as evidence only such facts as 
can be ascertained with a fair degree of 
definiteness. It must be remembered, 
however, that even government crop sta- 
tistics are capable of being pitfalls of 
error. It is only a couple of months since 
the Canadian government—to give a con- 
crete illustration—discovered that it had 
made a mistake of some 50 million bush- 
els each year in estimating its 1915 and 
1916 -wheat crops. But the figures I have 
given are at least as close approximations 
of the truth as any which have been 
issued, and they do not depend on the 
excited and prejudiced reports of casual 
observers. 

Their effect is to indicate that, in the 
three years of the war, the world’s supply 
of food has been distinctly, though not 
alarmingly, curtailed, the p idee being 
enough so that bad harvests this year 
might result in a genuinely serious situa- 
tion. They indicate that Germany is 
almost certainly feeling acutely the pres- 
sure which England has been able to 
bring to bear, and that anything approach- 
ing a crop failure this summer would 
probably be enough to make the central 
powers accept peace on any reasonable 
terms. ; 

Even more than its direct effect on the 
world’s food supply has been -the war’s 
effect on the machinery for getting that 
supply where it has been needed, and 
this confusion in transportation, coupled 
with other and _ essentially economic 
causes, has had much to do with the pres- 
ent high food prices in tne United States. 
The whole world is beginning to take 
stock of its food supply, and the war, if 
it has not necessarily brought the fear of 
actual famine, has begun to teach the 
need of taking thought for the morrow. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


mm Acre o—Bushelsa—, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,486 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,671 19,243 45,8156 400 830 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 -636 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,567 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 46,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,9561 17,356 47,306 493 242 736 
1906.. 29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,076 3256 228 6652 
1903.. 32,610 16,9564 49,466 402 236 638 


% 26,667 19,646 46,202 363 307 670 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the yield of all 
grain in the United States for 1916, With 
comparisons, as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Winter.. 481,744 673,947 684,990 623,561 
Spring.. 158,142 361,854 206,027 239,819 


Totals.. 639,886 1,025,801 891,017 763,380 
Corn ....2,683,241 2,994,793 2,672,804 2,446,988 





Oats ....1,261,992 1,549,030 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley 180,927 228,851 194,963 178,189 
Rye...... 47,383 64,060 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... 15,459 14,030 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. *89,991 85,920 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 11,840 165,056 16,881 13,833 


*Tame hay. Wild hay, 16,637,000 tons. 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Following table shows the acreage and 

yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 

United States by years, together with com- 

parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 

r—Rye— >». -—Barley—, Buckwheat 

bus acres bus acres bus acres 


1916... 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 846 
1915... 64,050 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
1914... 42,779 2,541 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,883 805 
1912... 36,664 2,117 223,824 7,630 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,649 833 
1910... 34,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 
1909... 29,620 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 
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HARVEST IN AUSTRALIA 


Splendid Out-turn Expected—Minimum of 


Three Shillings per Bushel for 1917-18 
Crop-—Handling Exportable Surplus 

Avetawe, So. Avst., Feb. 12.—The 
official forecast of the New South Wales 
wheat crop has been issued, and shows 
that the earlier estimates of rust and 
weather damage were in excess of the 
actual figures. Had all gone well the 
state would have gathered 60,000,000 bus, 
but the official forecast has reduced the 
probable yield to approximately 43,000,- 
000. Of that quantity, however, mer- 
chants consider that 10,000,000 bus will 
be of an inferior quality. 

In view of this, the following circular 
letter was recently sent to wheat agents 
and dealers by the Sydney Wheat Board: 

“It is the intention of this department 
that in future no more old season’s good 
wheat will be supplied to your order, but 
that any new season’s wheat unfit for 
milling purposes will be supplied. The 
wheat will be loaded by the government 
shipping agents in the country, and con- 
signed in the usual way, but a sample 
will be taken from each truck and sent 
to this office, when a price per bushel will 
be put on each truck. There will be three 
classes of wheat, namely: good (weighing 
about 58 Ibs), medium (weighing about 
50 Ibs), and inferior (anything below 
that) . . . This arrangement will op- 
erate as from Jan. 8, 1917.” 

Since the distribution of that circular 
there have been several conferences be- 
tween agents, millers and the board over 
the quality question, and it has been ten- 
tatively decided to grade the new wheat 
on the assumption that the f.a.q. (fair 
average quality) standard will be in the 
vicinity of 57 or 58 lbs per bu. Such a 
low standard for New South Wales im- 
plies the impracticableness of adopting an 
Australian standard for this year’s grain. 

South Australian farmers, even sup- 
posing that the point were seriously put 
forward, could hardly be expected to be 
satisfied with payment for wheat going 
about ‘63 Ibs per bu on precisely the same 
basis as for grain going only 57 or 58 
lbs. The South Australian sample is 
stated by those in the best position to 
judge to be the finest in Australia this 
season, and the crops are exceeding the 
most optimistic expectations. A_ total 
yield of between 38,000,000 and 40,000,000 
bus is now calculated upon. 


ESTIMATES OF WHEAT HARVEST 


For the various states in the Wheat 
Pool the official estimates of the current 
harvest compare as follows with the final 
figures for 1915-16: 


AREA SOWN, IN ACRES 


m—— Wheat——_, 
1916 17 

2,739,214 

3,679,971 

4,235,074 

1,734,117 


South Australia 
Victoria 

New South Wales 
West Australia 





Totals 12,388,376 11,130,040 


ESTIMATED WHEAT YIELD 


—— 19 16——_, oa——1917 
Bus Avge Bus Avge 
South Aust. 34,134,504 12.46 33,368,702 12.41 
Victoria ... 58,521,706 15.90 46,681,025 14.96 
N. S. W. .. 67,323,390 15.90 42,817,000 11.5 
W. Aust... 18,236,355 10.52 17,232,275 11 





Totals ..178,215,955 14.4 140,099,002 12.6 


Throughout the principal wheat-growing 
states there has been an acute shortage 
of sacks for the last few weeks. The po- 
sition is practically unprecedented, and 
accounted for mainly by the excess in 
wheat yields over the éarly estimates. 
The jute trade sectional committee of the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce lays much 
of the responsibility upon the government 
importations, and price-fixing. For some 
time the fixed price has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 10s per dozen. The shortage 
of sacks has tended materially to delay 
the completion of harvesting, especially 
in South Australia. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S HARVEST 


One of the most remarkable seasons on 
record in South Australia is drawing to a 
close, although the end is certain to be 
much later than usual. In previous years 
splendid crops have been garnered in 
many districts, but on this occasion every 
wheat-growing district has been able to 
report excellent returns. As a result, the 
state’s aggregate yield will probably be 
in the neighborhood of 40,000,000 bus, or 
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about. 7,000,000 in excess of the official 
estimate made in December, 

Some phenomenal crops have been 
gathered, and in this respect all previous 
yields have been far eclipsed. In one in- 
stance more than 60 bus to the acre have 
been secured,—-admittedly from a rela- 
tively small area,—and there are many 
cases where the yields have exceeded 50 
bus. From 35 to 40 have been common 
in many parts of the state. For a time 
it was feared that, owing to the heavy 
winds and rainstorms, much damage 
would be done to the crops. Improved 
harvesting appliances, however, have en- 
abled as much as 45 bus per acre to be 
secured from crops lying flat on the 
ground, and badly tangled and matted. 


WHEAT, FLOUR AND BRAN PRICES 
Present prices for wheat for manufac- 
ture into flour in Australia are: for the 
United Kingdom, 6s 6d per bu, net cash 
on trucks at Port Adelaide and principal 
outports; for Egypt and India, 6s 3d; 
for South Africa, 6s 1d; for eastern Asia, 
6s; for New Zealand, 5s 6d; for South 
Australian gristing, 4s 9d. 

The regulated price of flour is £10 15s 
per ton, net cash at the Port Adelaide 
mill doors, and millers quote £11 2s de- 
livered, less discount. The official net cash 
mill door price of bran is £4 10s per ton, 
and of pollard, £5 10s. 

THE 1917-18 WHEAT CROP 

An announcement of great importance 
to the Commonwealth’s wheat farmers 
was made recently by Prime Minister 
Hughes, who stated that the Australian 
Wheat Board had approved of an ar- 
rangement for dealing with the 1917-18 
crop, under which the farmers in the 
states participating in the scheme would 
be guaranteed 3s per bu net for all f.a.q. 
wheat delivered by them at the railway 
sidings. 

He hoped that all states would partici- 
pate in the scheme. Three states had 
already expressed their intention to join 
in the arrangement, and at the premiers’ 
conference it had met with general ap- 
proval. The Commonwealth was financ- 
ing the scheme, and the imperial authori- 
ties were not in any way connected with it. 

“As the present arrangement for the 
handling and marketing of wheat will 
operate over the next season’s crop,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “the farmer will thus have, 
under the new arrangement, a certainty 
of receiving 3s per bu net for his wheat 
on delivery, and the prospect of receiving 
more when the accounts are settled, and 
the difference between that price and the 
rate at which the wheat is actually sold 
is known. When the matter was under 
discussion at the premiers’ conference it 
was considered, that; in the absence of 
some such scheme, wheat-growing would 
languish and the wheat market would 
fall into a chaotic condition. 

“Although the Commonwealth and the 
states in this matter are taking the risk 
that freight may not be available, or that 
the world’s price may not be such as to 
cover the amount advanced to the farm- 
ers, together with the handling and other 
charges, including freight, yet it is 
thought that in the interests of the whole 
Commonwealth the policy outlined is 
sound and aheoneaiine” 

The New South Wales and Western 
Australian governments have definitely 
decided to guarantee a minimum of 3s 
per bu for wheat harvested in 1917-18. 
With a crop estimate of 50,000,000 bus in 
the former state, the government will be 
liable to the extent of £9,000,000. 

The point has been emphasized that, 
while it is satisfactory to growers to know 
months before that they are likely.to re- 
ceive a minimum price for their wheat, it 
is questionable whether this will influence 
them in their plantings. Experience has 
demonstrated that weather and labor are 
the main factors in determining the acre- 


age. 
Although 3s per bu has been mentioned 
as the minimum for the 1917-18 crop, it 
is understood, on good authority, that this 
amount will not be immediately available, 
but that the payment is likely to be in 
installments. That again, presumably, 
will depend upon the repetition of busi- 
ness such as was Sener J concluded with 
the British Wheat Supply Commission. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


The following particulars of the opera- 
tions of the Australian Wheat Board in 
connection with the 1916-17 harvest have 


been made available: total wheat received 
to Jan. 27, 16,659,000 bus; certificates is- 
sued at 2s 6d, £1,287,000; certificates 
cashed, £668,000. 

That rogress is being made in 
the disposal of the Australian wheat sur- 
plus is obvious from the fact that, since 
the beginning of December, the stocks 
of wheat in the hands of shipping agents 
and millers have been reduced from ap- 
proximately 86,000,000 bus to about 72,- 
000,000. ‘This, of course, takes no cog- 
nizance of this year’s harvest. Exports 
of wheat and flour since Dec. 1, 1916, 
from South Australia, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Queensland were: 11,291,751 bus wheat, 
26,111 tons flour; same period last season, 
excepting Queensland, 5,005,609 bus 
wheat, 11,477 tons flour. 


TROUBLE IN MILLING TRADE 


Whatever else may be said of the mill- 
ing employees in Australia, it must be 
acknowledged that they are fully capable 
of looking after their own interests. Re- 
cently, the men in South Australia have 
been agitating for improved working and 
other conditions, and are determined to 
secure conditions similar to those which 
prevail in .New South Wales. In the 
mother state £3 Is is recognized as the 
minimum for a week’s work of 48 hours. 
At present, two mills at Port Adelaide 
are closed, one for repairs and the other, 
it is stated, because of want of orders. 


FOREIGN MATTER IN WHEAT 


On numerous occasions attention has 
been directed to the fact that the gen- 
eral character of the f.a.q. standard sam- 
ple of wheat produced and marketed in 
Australia leaves considerable room for 
improvement in the matter of the foreign 
matter content. When criticized in this 
connection, the average farmer states that 
it does not pay him to go to the extra 
trouble and expense involved in placing a 
really first-class sample before the buyer, 
and under existing conditions there is un- 
questionably substantial justification for 
his attitude. 

So long as he can come up to the fixed 
standard he is* perfectly satisfied, and 


apparently not until such time when spe-. 


cial inducements are offered in the form 
of enhanced rates for superior samples 
is there likely to be an appreciable im- 
provement in this connection. 

During last year, officers of the Vic- 
torian department of agriculture con- 
ducted investigations with a view to as- 
certaining the amount of foreign matter 
present, and the respective amount of 
each material, in the f.a.q. samples of 
wheat harvested in New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia, in 1915-16; also the percent- 
age of the different grades of wheat 
grains, and the milling and baking qual- 
ities of the wheats. 

The percentage of foreign matter in the 
samples examined was variable, having 
ranged from 1.72 per cent in South Aus- 
tralia to only .60 per cent in New South 
Wales. It should be explained, however, 
that the high percentage found in the 
South Australian wheat was due largely 
to barley grain—12.79 per cent of the 
whole. ‘The Victorian wheat contained a 
high percentage of white heads. The New 
South Wales wheat was practically free 
from drake, and the Western Australian 
wheat contained no wild oats. One in- 
gredient, smut, was common to all—sure- 
ly a regrettable fact, seeing as this is a 
fungus which can be easily and effectively 
controlled by means of pickling the seed. 

While the average percentage of im- 
purities found was not large, the quan- 
tity present in the 124,000,000 bus avail- 
able for export must have reached the 
respectable total of approximately 1,460,- 
000 bus, equivalent to 40,000 ‘tons, for 
which freight no doubt must be paid. 

After the usual preliminary cleaning 
of the samples to remove the foreign mat- 
ter, the wheats were graded by means of 
a set of hand sieves, and the grains were 
separated into seven sizes. The New 
South Wales, South Australian and Vic- 
torian results agreed quite closely, al- 
though the South Australian wheat 
showed a smaller number of large grains 
than those in the other states named. The 


Western Australian sample, on the other 


hand, revealed a high percentage of 
small grains, due, no doubt, mainly to un- 
seasonable weather conditions. aver- 
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age screenings content of the samples was 
3.2 per cent. - 

Taking the quantity of wheat available 
for export, the amount of screenings ex- 

rted would represent approximately 
110,000 tons—a comparatively large ton- 
nage of material which, in poe Aran times, 
is, of coursé, useless for milling purposes. 
The elimination of these screenings would 
not only mean a considerable saving in 
the freight payable on the grain exported, 
but the quality of the grain shipped would 
be improved, and the screenings retained 
in the Commonwealth for feeding to poul- 
try, pigs and so on. 

SHORTAGE OF WHEAT IN TASMANIA 

The island state of Tasmania is in the 
position of wanting wheat and being un- 
able to get it, notwithstanding the won- 
derful crop on the mainland, except ai 
what amounts to a prohibitive price. |i 
has been officially pointed out that, “Ow- 
ing to the price of wheat having beei 
fixed by the Wheat Board and the selling 
price of flour having been determined by 
the federal authorities, it is impossible 
for Tasmanian millers to import wheat 
at 4s 9d per bu, plus freight ahd other 
charges, and sell flour at £11 10s per ton, 
as fixed by the regulations.” Speci 
consideration from the authorities has 
been requested in behalf of this state. 

OVERSEA TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 

The latest official returns dealing with 
the Commonwealth over-sea trade in 
wheat and flour embrace the five months 
from July 1 to Nov. 30, inclusive. Ex- 
ports of wheat, 12,540,636 bus; same 
period last year, 13,208; flour, 96,907 tons; 
last year, 2,605. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 





Winnipeg Receipts and Prices 

Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices, in cents, of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
northern at Winnipeg by months: 

1916— Cars 2 nor 
September 12,675 
October... 24,463 
November, 26,717 
December. 20,331 

1917— 
January.. 
February. 


Winnipeg Daily Movement 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
and the closing prices of cash No. 1 north- 
ern and leading options, in cents, for the 
month of February: 
May 


162% 
163% 
169% 


3 nor 
155% 
166% 
186% 
170% 


10,339 
6,035 


172% 


161% 





July 
161% 
161% 
168% 
172% 


1 nor 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 176% 
Feb, 177 
Feb. 179% 


II-III 
ear 


Pe et 





Minneapolis Flour and Feed Shipments 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the six months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1916, to Feb. 28, 1917, with compari- 
sons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P. 1,934 3, 2,102 = 2,528 


Gt. Northern .. 
North, Pacific.. 
Great Western. 


Soo 
Rock Island ... 


Totals 11,841 10,069 
Receipts 555 611 
MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipmen 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, ov‘ 
the respective roads for the six months © 
the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1916, to Feb. 2° 
1917, with comparisons: 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-1 
C., M. & St. P. 63,309 101,221 * 60,369 75,05 


95,726 128,580 

- 5,066 4,290 

50,998 30,554 

North. Pacific. 32,571 19,792 
Great Western_11,726 11,122 
c., B. & Q.... 32,785 30,107 
Soo (Chi. Ly. Sst... SOU 
Ss 35,925 42,829 
8,295 4,876 
210 75 


Totals 336,611 403,600 846,267 334,423 
Receipts 39,600 66,133 45,666 42,62 
_ “Included in Soo figures. 


00 
Rock Island .. 
Minn. Transfer 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 17 was 23,800, or 50 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 25,550, or 53 
per cent, last week, 22,800, or 471, per 
cent, a year ago, 27,900, or 58 per cent, 
two years ago, and 25,700, or 5314 per 
cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills this week showed 
some indications of improvement but the 
car situation makes it difficult of accom- 
plishment. Even if buyers are disposed 
to take on supplies, mills cannot make 
shipment without cars. Without some as- 
surance of delivery reasonably soon, some 
buyers would rather await the arrival of 
cars lost in transit. 

With the threatened railroad strike, 
there were some eleventh-hour buyers who 
wanted to get flour through in a hurry. 
The chances are that all of these were 
not accommodated by the mills. 

There were evidences of renewed in- 
terest in flour, and if freight. conditions 
were anywhere near normal this might 
signify a period of buying. It is be- 
lieved that stocks of flour are low in near- 
ly all markets, although some further 
buying from Pacific Coast mills has re- 
cently been reported in the South. Some 
of these sales apparently have been made 
at absurdly low prices, much lower than 
were necessary to get the business. 

No new export business is being put 
through. When vessel room can be had, 
which is rarely, there is trouble over the 
getting of cars, and the domestic freight 
condition is so bad as to discourage the 
business. It looks altogether too risky 
and hazardous for the average miller to 
tackle it. There is some inquiry from 
foreign connections, however, and these 
claim that some mills are making offers. 

Feed continues in active and sharp de- 
mand, unchecked by advancing prices, 
and there seems no limit to the prices 
which buyers will pay. Many mills are 
now sold ahead, with none to offer. De- 
mand for feed is the only bright spot in 
milling at present. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


Four Toledo railroads announced ab- 
solute embar this week. The New 
York Central, Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, Big Four and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie will accept foodstuff shipments, but 
only subject to delay and loss. The Pere 
Marquette will accept only shipments for 
points on its own lines. Other embargoes 
are expected in due time if the strike be- 
comes effective. 

Millers are awaiting developments. If 
the strike goes into effect, mills will prob- 
ably either further reduce their running 
time or shut down altogether. While hop- 
ing that a strike may be avoided, there 
are some in the trade who believe that the 
best thing that can happen is to have the 
issue met and dis of. No one be- 
lieves that a strike could last very long. 


I, E. WOODARD 


I. E. Woodard, who has recently been 
made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was educated at Erlam Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., where he was born. 
His first connection with the milling busi- 
ness was during vacations and holidays 
in the office of the Champion roller mills, 
of Richmond, where his father was man- 
ager and treasurer for a number of 
years. 

Immediately after graduation, in 1904, 
he went to Sabina, Ohio, as manager of a 
small 100-bbl mill, where he remained 





for three years. In 1907 he became con- 
nected with George T. Evans & Sons, 
Indianapolis, as sales correspondent, 
later having charge of the sales depart- 
ment. In 1909, when the Acme Milling 
Co. and George T. Evans & Sons con- 
solidated, he became a stockholder and 
director of the new company, represent- 
ing the Evans interests, and continued 
his position as sales-manager, but covering 
a larger field. 

Upon the death of George T. Evans he 
was elected secretary of the Acme-Evans 
Co., and later, on the death of Arthur 





Isaac E. Woodard 


Gillette, who had been manager of the 
Acme Milling Co., he became assistant 
manager. His duties weré then broad- 
ened to include the handling of grain 
purchases and mill operation, in addi- 
tion to overseeing the sales department. 

The three mills of the Acme-Evans Co., 
at Indianapolis, represent a combined 
capacity of about 2,500 bbls. The com- 
pany manufactures soft, hard and spring 
wheat flour, in addition to numerous 
brands of scratch, stock and horse feeds, 
and does both a domestic and export 
business. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 94,560 bbls, for the week ending 
March 17 made 46,363, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 60,900, or 49 per 
cent, last week, by 17 mills of 124,560 
bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
Columbus, April 25-26. 

E. P. Mitchell, representing the Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

David Anderson, president National 





Milling Co., Toledo, returned this week 
from a month’s vacation in Florida. 

The Wheelersburg (Ohio) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital. J. B. Mackoy is among the in- 
corporators. 

A. H. Randall, of A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., Tekonsha, Mich., and A. H. Smith, 
of the Huntley Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich., 
were on ’change this week. 

A joint meeting of millers of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan has been suggested 
for some time in June or July, with Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as the meeting-place. 

Charles G. Sherwood, manager Hannah 
& Lay Co., millers, Traverse City, Mich., 
has been chosen commissioner of finance 
to succeed John R. Santo, who resigned. 

The Detroit railroad elevator, recently 
burned, will be missed by shippers on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. It is hoped that 
it will be replaced with a modern fire- 
proof house. 

Mrs. Clara A. Devore, wife of Henry 
Devore, of H. W. Devore & Co., grain, 
Toledo, died last week at her home, aged 
64.. She leaves a son, Harry, engaged in 
the grain business, and a daughter. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., recently made an exhibit of 
home-made bread at Reifer’s furniture 
store, Lafayette, Ind., presenting the 
bread to the Salvation Army after the 
exhibit. 

T. C. Cunningham and Leeds Mitchell, 
of Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, Chi- 
cago, were on "change this week visiting 
John G. Steuer, in charge of their wire 
here. They say that the public is out of 
the market at present on account of the 
recent political and international situa- 
tion. . 

House bill No. 352, relating to feed- 
ingstuffs, was introduced in the Michigan 
legislature on March 6. The principal 
advantage is to permit the board of ag- 
riculture to refuse licenses to brands hav- 
ing little or no feeding value, or that are 
offered for sale under a brand or trade- 
mark that is misleading or deceptive. The 
basis of the license fee remains the same, 
$20 per year per brand. There is an 
additional requirement that each feed 
must be labeled or tagged to show the 
specific name of each ingredient used in 
its manufacture. Wheat, rye and buck- 
wheat brans or middlings, when unmixed 
with other materials, will not be subject 
to the license. 





INDIANA 


InpiaNapous, Inp., March 17.—Flour 
buyers this week really made an effort to 
obtain goods, and there was good trading 
on the breaks. For weeks car shortage 
has prevented any trading at all, but as 
soon as a strike seemed imminent, buyers 
decided that it was time to rally, and 
most mills say this week netted them fully 
twice as much business as the previous 
one. There was activity among jobbers, 
bakers and the smaller distributors, Some 
filed orders with the idea that the price 
was going higher, and that it was advis- 
able to close contracts now, even though 
all the week the price asked was $9 on 
soft winter goods—a mark that has re- 
sulted in unbroken wails from the buyer 
for some time past. 

Nobody in the Indiana flour-milling 
business remembers when millfeed sold 
at such fabulous prices as now. In car 
lots the mills are selling mixed feed at 
$39@40 ton, and locally at the mills at 
$42. The general situation in the flour 
trade has greatly reduced the operating 
capacity of mills, and therefore cut down 
the output of feed. Talk to almost any 
Indiana miller regarding business, and he 
will mention feed before he speaks of 
flour, indicating that the feed trade has 
greatly outdistanced business in flour. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production for ‘the 
week, 7,440 bbls. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $9@9.10 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1.95 
bu; millfeed, $42 ton. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, has .been absent from 
the city this week on mill matters. 

The Heavilin Milling Co. has been or- 

anized at Marion, with a capital of 
$15,000. Organizers, George S. Heavilin, 
Vere E. Bromley and Albert Heavilin. 


849 


The cyclone of last Sunday did con- 
siderable damage to flour mills and grain 
elevators. A mill at Newcastle and the 
Bicknell (Ind.) Mill Co.’s plant suffered 
loss. 

B. C. Satterfield, of Richmond, Va., 
the Virginia sales-manager of the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., is 
spending a couple of weeks at the mills 
in the laboratory and experimental bak- 
ery. 

Secretary C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ associations, 
was in Washington this week to secure 
relief from the car shortage. Before go- 
ing, he armed himself with complaints 
from practically every miller and grain 
dealer in the state. These were filed with ~ 
the car service commission of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. He returned 
home Saturday morning. 


J. M. Pearson. 





Grain on Farms in United States 


The report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture showed the following stocks of grain on 
farms in the United States on March 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHEAT 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Pennsylvania . 4,702 8,612 5,462 6,559 
Maryland ..... 2,048 2,568 2,368 1,298 
Virginia ...... 2,926 4,922 2,698 2,334 
North Carolina 1,796 2,692 2,126 1,982 
3 


Illinois ....... 1,460 9,576 5,550 7,121 
Michigan ..... 2,448 5,725 3,982 3,322 
Minnesota .... 5,787 20,558 10,314 19,732 
TOWS wcccccces 1,672 3,734 3,013 4,263 
Missouri ...... 1,492 5,798 6,933 6,730 
North Dakota. 11,011 39,512 15,502 14,982 
South Dakota. 5,958 17,853 6,945 9,173 
Nebraska 15,081 23,811 10,899 13,712 
Kansas ....... 10,782 25,569 30,124 10,4388 
Kentucky .... 641 1,188 1,254 1,282 
Texas .......+ 924 2,515 1,547 1,365 
Oklahoma .... 1,775 4,750 4,798 1,400 
Montana ..... 4,871 8,456 3,488 4,755 
Colorado ..... 2,020 3,061 2,036 2,323 
TGGRO .cccccce 2,110 3,933 2,442 2,678 
Washington .. 4,516 7,559 5,021 6,398 
Oregon ....... 2,737 3,004 1,826 1,729 





U. States....101,365 244,448 152,903 151,795 


OATS 


Oats on farms in various states on March 
1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1917 1916 1915 1914 


New York .... 10,034 23,336 15,262 18,366 
Pennsylvania.. 12,260 18,628 12,554 15,025 
OME crsscoeve 14,423 26,911 15,601 19,570 
Indiana ...... 14,700 21,622 10,773 10,650 
Illinois ....... 56,791 72,311 36,537 38,526 
Michigan ..... 14,515 27,632 20,301 17,550 
Wisconsin .... 28,490 42,989 22,356 37,367 
Minnesota .... 28,196 655,094 31,494 49,563 
BOWE cciecccace 67,266 79,200 61,050 67,344 
Missouri ...... 10,320 10,510 6,708 7,420 





North Dakota. 21,500 52,920 27,909 27,178 
South Dakota. 19,184 34,052 18,549 18,118 
Nebraska .... 35,145 31,680 29,232 22,658 
Kansas ...... 10,199 16,616 19,457 7,894 
Texas ....+00. 6,412 9,762 4,725 7,150 
Oklahoma .... 2,111 12,474 6,958 4,635 
Montana ...... 10,032 14,664 5,380 10,005 

U. States ...393,985 598,148 379,369 419,481 


CORN 


Corn on farms in various states March 1, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Pennsylvania. 16,965 21,652 21,762 21,682 
Virginia ..... 27,446 $1,492 15,358 22,651 
N. Carolina... 21,996 380,744 27,624 26,535 
Georgia ..... 30,380 32,475 29,120 33,402 
Ohio .....56- $2,413 62,416 45,669 64,112 
Indiana ..... 54,144 76,380 68,794 65,268 
Illinois ...... 88,972 142,942 99,011 101,574 
Michigan .... 9,075 15,680 19,530 17,956 
Wisconsin ... 10,343 4,899 18,863 24,725 
Minnesota ... 18,572 8,694 26,390 33,600 
FOWGS scvccocs 110,048 87,870 140,193 125,171 
Missouri ..... 31,707 77,496 38,016 28,394 
South Dakota 21,019 28,275 23,400 20,869 
Nebraska .... 73,112 87,330 . 71,320 27,396 
Kansas ...... 13,205 70,540 29,221 1,405 
Kentucky ... 36,176 47,880 34,675 25,440 
Tennessee ... 32,110 43,470 32,964 28,844 
Alabama .... 17,275 33,150 26,634 26,019 
Mississippi .. 15,708 33,288 25,641 30,240 
Louisiana ... 17,029 17,589 13,124 15,884 
TORRE .ssscce 35,397 52,522 28,704 48,960 
Oklahoma ... 10,665 37,170 10,000 9,405 
Arkansas .... 13,992 26,082 11,340 16,929 





U. States ..789,416 1,116,559 910,894 866,352 


BARLEY 
Barley on farms in various states March 1, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1917 1916 1915 1914 


New York .... 415 762 546. 473 
Illinois ....... 496 438 393 
Michigan 627 608 527 
Wisconsin .... 6,521 4,423 5,981 


Minnesota .... 
TOWS .ccccccee 2,845 2,059 2,300 
North Dakota. 6,150 
South Dakota. 3,746 6,960 5,083 3,856 








Nebraska .... 924 1,107 797 370 
Kansas ...... 1,440 3,264 1,940 486 
Montana ..... 665 952 470 558 
Colorado ..... 1,126 1,264 1,031 812 
Utah ......65- 184 303 374 289 
Idaho ........ 1,260 1,702 1,336 1,739 
Washington .. 1,022 1,453 1,349 1,677 
Oregon ....... 1,078 936 549 882 
California .... 2,999 5,127 6,468 4,972 

U. States ... 32,841 58,301 42,889 44,126 








850 
RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


RESCISSION OF CONTRACTS 

Defendant milling company contracted 
to sell plaintiff, an eastern broker, 4,750 
bbls flour, to be delivered in installments 
covering three months. The terms of 

ayment being cash on delivery, bills of 
fading covering shipments e Feb. 19 
were attached to drafts for the agreed 
price of the respective shipments. The 
drafts. were not paid until April 16. In 
the meantime, plaintiff requested defend- 
ant mill to withhold further shipments 
until advised. April 12 and 16 additional 
shipments were ordered by plaintiff un- 
der the contract, but defendant refused 
to make them, claiming that the delay in 
paying the previous drafts warranted the 
mill in assuming that plaintiff would be 
unable to pay for future deliveries. 

Plaintiff sued for damages as for 
breach of the contract, relying upon his 
reserved right to inspect the flour ship- 
ments on their arrival in New York be- 
fore paying the drafts, and asserting that 
delays in transportation had delayed his 
opportunity for inspection. 

Defendant’s.evidence showed that the 
shipments made had arrived in such time, 
with prompt notice to plaintiff, and that 
he had had more than a month in which to 
inspect before the drafts were paid. 

Judgment was awarded in the mill’s 
favor, and was lately affirmed by the 
Kansas City court of appeals, which says: 

“There is evidence to the effect that 
plaintiff was not able to pay the pur- 
chase price of the flour, but was de- 
pending upon reselling it to obtain the 
necessary funds to pay the drafts. In- 
solvency of the vendee is sufficient justi- 
fication of a refusal of the vendor to 
ship goods, or of stopping shipments in 
transit.” 

The evidence as to the date of arrivals 
in New York and of notice to plaintiff 
was furnished by a deposition of the ter- 
minal carrier’s general foreman at the 
delivery station, and plaintiff attacked 
the admissibility of the deposition. But 
the court of appeals holds that the fore- 
man was properly permitted to testify to 
the railway company’s records, over which 
he had supervision, producing copies 
which he prepared himself and verified 
as being correct, although he did not 
make the original entries himself; the 
original books not being subject to pro- 
duction in Missouri, where the case was 
tried, since they were in New York. 
Schwall vs. Higginsville Milling Co. 


A BANKRUPTCY POINT 


The Scott County Milling Co., a Mis- 
souri corporation, has been sustained be- 
fore the Mississippi supreme court on an 
important point of law relating to the 
right to retain: payments made by a bank- 
rupt on account within four months pre- 
ceding bankruptcy. 

One Coor, local agent for the mill at 
Jackson, Miss., agreed to take stock in a 
wholesale grocery company, payable in 
flour. The mill was not advi: of this 
arrangement, although its district agent 
was. Flour worth $8,000 was ship to 
Coor on open account covering some time, 
and he turned it over to the grocery com- 
pany, of which he was manager, and it 
was sold in the course of that company’s 
business. Payment was made to the mill 
through checks of the grocery company. 

Coor never paid for his stock, and, 
according to the court’s finding, “depart- 
ed for parts unknown” about the time the 
grocery company became bankrupt. The 
payments to the mill having been made 
within four months immediately preced- 
ing bankruptcy, the trustee for the credi- 
tor sought to recover them as having 
amounted to voidable preference of the 
mill as a creditor. 

Reversing a judgment in favor of the 
trustee, the supreme court holds that 
there was no invalid preference, because 
there was nothing to show that the milling 
company was advised at the time that the 
checks were received that the grocery 
company was insolvent, if it was then so. 
It is decided that such knowledge on the 
part of Coor could not be imputed to the 
mill, although he was its agent, for’it is a 
well-settled rule that knowledge obtained 
by a corporation’s representative will not 
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be regarded as constructive notice to the 
company if it to a matter in 
which he has acted adversely to the in- 
terests of the corporation. 


GARNISHMENT OF FUNDS 

The appeal of Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Reeves Grocery Co., lately decided by 
the Mississippi supreme court, presents a 
situation hy non mariage 7 millers. 

The mill s shorts to grocery 
company and drew draft on the latter for 
the price, attaching the bill of lading. 
The draft was taken up before arrival of 
the shipment, but the collecting bank was 
instructed by the ry company to 
retain the funds until arrival of the > 
On delivery of the shorts, the buyer 
claimed that they were below the quality 
contracted for, and filed garnishment pro- 
sg against the funds still lying in 
the collecting bank. The litigation re- 
sulted in the grocery company’s favor. 

The questions directly involved in the 
proceedings relate to court practice, and 
are therefore not worthy of note by the 
miller, but rather by attorneys. 

But the facts of the case do suggest a 
practical question as to the liability. of 
collecting banks in such instances. The 
bank, as agent or subagent for the collec- 
tion of the draft, was legally bound, not 
only to promptly present draft for 
collection according to its terms, but also 
to account for the proceeds promptly. 

As we pi Eira the law, the bank 
was not bound by any “instructions” given 
the drawee of the draft concerning dispo- 
sition of the Sa but was bound to 
account for t in the ordinary course 
of business, and it seems that by holding 
the funds until the buyer was afforded an 
opportunity for oe them, the 
bank rendered itself liable to an action 
by the holder of the draft for damages. 
A bank’s breach of duty in such case does 
not differ essentially from the act of an 
attorney who may aid a garnishment’ of 
funds in his hands belonging to his client. 


UNINSULATED ELECTRIC WIRES 


The Indiana supreme court has affirmed 
a $5,000 judgment against the Goshen 
Milling Co. in favor of the dependent 
family of a painter who was electrocuted 
while painting the cupola of one of the 
mill buildings, due to his coming in con- 
tact with an uninsulated wire carrying a 
high voltage of ag ay 

The court holds that liability was sus- 
tained by the provisions of the Indiana 
employers’ liability act, under which it is 
declared that an employee shall not be 
deemed to. have assumed emplo ent 
risks arising from the employer’s failure 
to comply with statutory uirements, 
among which requirements is the duty of 
insulating dangerous wires at places where 


‘workmen’s duties necessitate their pres- 


ence. 
The opinion also finds that the liability 
act is valid. x 


WHEN LOSS IS SHIPPER’S 


Goods were shipped to the seller’s or- 
der, with bill of lading attached to draft 
for the purchase price. On presentation 
of the draft, the buyer refused to pay it 
unless allowed.a deduction on account of 
a claim growing out of a previous trans- 
action under which the seller had shipped 
goods not of the kind ordered. The ship- 
per refusing to grant the deduction, the 
goods were stored by dock authorities in 
a warehouse after the buyer refused to 
accept delivery, and they were there de- 
stroyed by accidental fire. 

In denying the seller’s right to recover 
the contract Bye of the goods, on the 
theory that loss would not have oc- 
curred except for the buyer’s wrongful 
refusal to accept delivery, the Maryland 
court of appeals decides that, title having 
remained in the seller because of non- 
payment of the draft, the risk of loss 
remained with him; and that defendant, 
having a valid claim against the plaintiff 
on account of the previous transaction 
between the parties, was entitled to de- 
duct the amount from the draft drawn to 
cover the second shipment, and hence was 
not in default by insisting on such set- 
tlement. 

EMPLOYERS AND OCEAN RISKS 

Should a sales representative or other 
employee of a milling corporation be in- 
jured or lose his life on a vessel tor- 
pedoed by a submarine, while on his way 
abroad on business for the company, he 
or his dependent relatives would, under 


the workmen’s compensation acts of at 
least some of the states, have a valid 
claim against the company for an award, 
according to a view taken by the New 
Jersey supreme court in the case of 
Foley vs. Home Rubber Co. This does 
not mean that an ordinary damage suit 
could be maintained, but merely that such 
an occurrence is to be treated as such 
accidental injury sustained in the course 
of employment as is covered by compen- 
sation legislation. 

In the New Jersey case, claimant’s 
husband was one of the Lusitania victims, 
and in upholding her right to an award 
under the New Jersey law, the court said 
that the peril was one which the employer 
was bound to have contemplated, and 
that the injury was as much the result of 
an “accident” as if decedent had been 
killed in the malicious derailment of a 
railroad train. 

UNSUITABLE FREIGHTCARS 

A railway company is liable for injury 
to a shipment caused by unfitness of the 
car for the transportation of the particu- 
lar class of goods only in casé it appears 
that, in the exercise of ordinary diligence, 
the company’s employees should have dis- 
covered the unfit condition, holds the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
Geo. B. Higgins Co. vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

In this lawsuit it appeared that a a 
ment of | pong was injured by the 
presence of salt in a car placed in transit 
over the Great Northern line and trans- 
ferred to the defendant road at St. Paul. 
Finding that the loaded condition of the 
car prevented discovery of the presence 
of the salt when the shipment was re- 
ceived by defendant, the court decides 
that the latter was not negligent in fail- 
ing to observe and guard against the like- 
lihood of injury to the goods. 

“The duty of the carrier,” says Mr. 
Justice Bunn, “is that of properly in- 
— the cars of other roads that are 
received by it for transportation. If this 
duty is performed, or if the defect is one 
that a proper inspection will not disclose, 
there is no liability.” 

In passing, it is worthy of being noted 
that there. are numerous court decisions 


to the effect that a shipper has no valid- 


claim for damages on account of injury 
to goods from a condition apparent to 
him at the time of loading. 

NEW YORK FEEDSTUFF LAW 

The appellate division of the New 
York supreme court ‘interpreted phases 
of the state concentrat commercial 
feedingstuffs law in the recent case of 
People vs. Down. 

It was decided that not only the manu- 
facturer of such ,.but a dealer in 
them, is responsible for the truth of state- 
ments on packages concerning the in- 
gredients, and is governed by the require- 
ment that a statement of the composition 
appear. 

t was further held that where there is 
a deficiency of 61, per cent in crude fat 
over that stated on a package, it cannot 
be regarded a ane-nndiatinle discrepancy. 

The law requires a statement of mini- 
mum percentages of crude protein, crude 
fat and crude fiber, excepting that the 
per centum of fiber may be omitted if 
not in excess of 5 per cent. In the case 
of compounded feed, the name of each 
ingredient must appear. 


WAIVER OF GRAIN MORTGAGE 


According to the holding of the North 
Dakota supreme court in the case of 
Mohall State Bank vs. Duluth Elevator 
Co., where the holder of a mortgage cov- 
ering grain is requested by an elevator 
company’s representative to permit the 
mortgagor to deliver the grain to the ele- 
vator, makes no objection to a subsequent 
sale of the goods to the representative. 
nor to payment of the proceeds to the 
mortgagor, and makes no claim of lien 
until two years afterwards, he is estopped 
to assert any claim against the elevator 
company. 


CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 


The several responsibilities of connect- 
ing railway companies for deterioration 
of dry shelled corn in transit-were con- 
sidered by the Kentucky court of ap 
in the case of Avey vs. Southern Railway 
Co., et al. 

The car furnished the shipper to carry 
the corn was damp, airtight and unfit for 
use; he being required to remove 10 


wagonloads of decayed bananas, ice, and 
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other refuse before loading. On arrival 
of shipment at its destination; 400. miles 
away, and after 14 days consumed in 
transportation, the consignee rejected it 
soggy and ‘hot. The shipper 
diverted it to another point, but refused 
to receive it there on account of its dam- 
aged condition. The corn was sold by the 
initial carrier as hog feed, not bringing 
enough to cover transportation and de- 
murrage charges. 

Plaintiff, as assignee of the. shipper’s 
rights, has been permitted by the supreme 
court to recover against the initial: carrier 
the full value of the shipment on the 
ground of its fault in failing to furnish 
a suitable car, and on‘ the ground that 
under the Carmack amendment it wa. 
liable for any deterioration negligent 
caused by any ‘one of the several carrier 
handling the freight to its destination 
But the decision recognizes the point tha’ 
before a shipper can hold a carrier othe 
than the initial one for loss or injury i 
transit it must appear that the loss 0, 
injury occurred on that carrier’s line. 


PLACE FOR TAXING PROPERTY 


The office of the Arkadelphia Millin: 
Co., being situated within the city limit 
of Arkadelphia, Ark., but its manufa 
turning plant and considerable of its per 
sonal property being situated outsid 
those limits, a controversy arose as t 
whether the personal property was asses; 
able for taxation in the city or in th 
adjoining school district in which tl: 
personalty actually was. Reviewing the 
— the Arkansas supreme court has 

etermined that the personal property i- 
taxable in the city, as being constructively 
at the company’s domicile. , 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapoli 
flour output on the present crop year, wit! 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1916-17 1915-16 
Sept. 1,528,715 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,597,205 2,163,685 
- 1,742,215 2,039,085 
- 1,230,355 1,930,670 
+ 1,143,320 1,680,740 
1,252,600 1,563,785 





1914-15 
1,699,060 
1,453,765 
1,421,715 
1,518,635 
1,618,745 
1,436,205 


9,148,025 
1,114,740 
1,118,945 
1,278,105 
1,245,730. 
1,094,190 1,414, 40 
1,182,515 1,768,805 


20,443,185 16,182,260 18,146,530 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
1916-17 -1915-16 1914-15 
54,025 149,675 174,715 212,495 
91,260 103,860 220,980 205,445 
79,870 142,080 259,180 196,700 
162,920 209,685 257,385 »270 
71,205 92,075 178,660 510 
65,375 95,940 214,020 5 


524,655 793,315 1,304,940 1,001,115 
134,745  158,67( 
102,000 151,51( 
137,265. 130,455 
40,975 94,635 
21,605 112,315 
27,186 60,85' 


1913-14 
1,670,550 
1,783,060 
1,645,35 
1,371,330 
1,485,690 








1913-14 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 





6 mos... 
h 


67,280 
1,628,195 1,768,715 1,699,5 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this d°- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven wor 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will | 
accepted at One-half the above rate, 10 cen's 
per line (seven words to the line); minimu: 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be i: 
serted at the line rate, but will be charg« 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Speci 
Notice classification will be accepted f 
publication herein, ’ 

Advertisements under this heading a! 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibilit 
is not rily v hed for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this ‘depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appea 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 























HELP WANTED. 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKERS, $16.50 PE! 
week, guaranteed full time, by easte! 
mill. Apply 557, care Northwestern Mille: 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN IN NEW YORK STATE WAN! 
ed by a representative western mill; shoul: 
be acquainted with the trade; salary |i! 
eral; give age, experience and reference 
Address 643, care Northwestern Mille, 
Minneapolis. 
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al HIGH - GRADE FLOUR SALESMEN— MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 
Wanted, two high-grade flour salesmen for : 
les New meat oe Ba eastern romney: 
in vania, one for New Jersey; commission or f 
it <alary and commission, whichever is pre- we vo ait mee is er, 
ferred. Address 648, care Northwestern ag gga 2 oa ourselves; New Home of the 
er iller, Minneapolis. state ze, make and length of service. 
ed Miller, Address 544, care Northwestern Miller, ene 
~ NINNESOTA COUNTRY MILL REQUIRES = Minneapolis. Syracuse Milling Co. 
services Of capable, active, ambitious 
he young man, 25 to 30 years old, with some A BARGAIN—COMPLETE MACHINERY , 
ng rnill-office experience, to assist in handling and equipment.for 150-bbl flour mill, prac- Syracuse, N. Y. 
le- correspondence and develop into sales- tically new, including wagon and other 
manager; give full particulars, including scales; must be seen to be. appreciated; . 
, oferences and state salary expected. Ad- price $1,750 cash, as it stands, for quick is a 
r’s tress 645, care Northwestern Miller, Min- action. D. G. Donahue, 312 Plymouth —— nt = aed 
me neapolis, Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ler ADVERTISING MANAGER—LARGE MILL 
the “in Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, is EMPLOYERS OF MILLWRIGHTS, TAKE 
ish desirous of employing reliable clerk who notice—On and after March 1, 1917, on new 
, can eventually take management of its jobs the scale of wages for members of the 
at advertising. Must be reliable and thorough- Millwrights’ Protective Union of America 
yas ly .cquainted with this line of work and will be 70 cents per hour, time and a half 
thy sperik Spanish; give age, experience, refer- for overtime and double time for Sunday, 
. ences and salary expected. Address 647, with free transportation. Millwrights will 
er cove Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. be furnished on application to Joseph 
on Cusack, secretary, 80 Landon Street, Buf- 
na! = falo, N. Y. 
he SITUATIONS WANTED 
in pa "ee, a Lannie and NEW 
— ‘win ty cross compound engine, rope 
01 CHDMIST, SEVEN YEARS’ GENERAL EX- drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
perience in flour mills, desires position. by 386 inches, capable of developing from 
For particulars address 617, care North- 300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
wostern Miller, Minneapolis. also one 600 h-p Cochrane feed water 
in: —_ ——» = Rati a4 a Rig aed oe 
oo enser, two tubular boilers nches by 
uit HAVING ae gy Pag ge Page 18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam pres- 
ac travelling salesman; age 34; married. Ad- sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
er dress “B,” care Box 352, Elmira, N. Y. pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
> a ‘ & together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
idk —— gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
to AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
256 over; if you are in need of a miller write this is no junk, but a. first-class steam 
; me; all letters will be answered. Address plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
th: “Nebraska Miller,” 652, care Northwestern have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
the Miller, Minneapolis. nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn, 
the — 
has AS <ECOND MILLER IN 600-BBL MILL 
rj or over on ene > 7 _— rege . J 
state salary an steady position; can 
el) come at once. Address ‘Nebraska Miller,” FACTORY FIRE PUMP 





polis Flours. It sells the goods. Find out about it 
rea ° 

. CHEMIST NOW EMPLOYED SOLICITS maa 

3-14 ei “ue te tain ean at aaa UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
‘grt b 

i before new-@remi eam install aad operate Broadway and Park Place, New York 
5700 complete testing department, including enreete 

5270 baking, wheat and flour analyses, etc. Ad- 

510 dress 549, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 

wT ; neapolis, 

— - —_ * 

115 HIGH-CLASS MILLER, WITH LIFETIME Grain 

Hil experience in milling, wants position in 

1,510 eastern or Pacific states; employed three Cleaners 
0,455 years in present place; experience in mills r 

4,635 of 100 to 1,800 bbls, of various systems and Richmond Mfg. 
2,349 Wheat; have good recommendations. Ad- ey Co. 

0,850 dress 529, care Northwestern Miller, Min- } Lockport, N.Y. 
—_— nea)polis, 

5 ) ~~’ 


oe employers in touch with competent help © 

itio ree offered, e orthwestern er, 4 ° 
f ffered. The Northwestern Mill The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. tion. Improvements would have 

il Minn: apolis, Minn., or branch offices. e ° ° 

gens , a hard time dislodging them. 

SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES : . 
ir ‘ 

ese DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES But growing flour mills must 

ec SPLEN’ 1D OPPORTUNITY FOR A FLOUR ane have elbow room—also safe and 
whes' raising section and diversified farm- sane facilities for storage. 

pili qvali': for fours rok, fertile country and | 

ort! good -limate; outside capital necessary. WANGLER STEEL GRAIN 
- s Hunters Commercial Club, Hunt- < 

pert a we _ STORAGE never gets in the 

y. — 5 

a unis pele ek aie . way permanently. It may be 

= —— = rer moved about—anywhere. 

—— we 2 —100-BBL re mt Gee Com- ) MSINTOSH & SEYMOUR 

Pe Minne-cter plasty et wheat ot sail deer CORPORATION 

ret | ig EE 4 5, care Northwest- AUBURN, NEW YORE 

a Jos. F. Wangler Company 

AN'l 

hou Saint Louis, U. Si; A. 








555. care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS OFFICE MAN, BOOKKEEPER, STE- 
novrapher; familiar with rates, milling-in- 
trinsit, ete; knows system of milling and 
elcvator operation; recommendations; age 
24, single; four years with milling and 
grain lines, Address Box 74, Halstead, 


Kansas, 


For Sale. Price $100. Original cost $260. Made 
by American-La France Fire Engine Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. Capacity 430 gals. per minute. 
Selling because of installing city water. 


FEDERAL MILLING O©0., Lockport, N. Y. 








AS H1EAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent—Don’t guess, experiment or take 
chances; put your mill on analytical basis 
with knowledge gained by experience in 
large and small milis; can come immedi- 
ately; references; wire, my expense. A. A. 
Beatty, Driggs, Idaho. 


WANTED—TO HANDLE ACCOUNT OF 
spring or winter wheat mill in Illinois and 
Indiana or Iowa; must have established 
trade of not less than 10,000 bbls annually; 
strictly commission basis with small draw- 
ing account; guarantee to double business. 
Address J. F. Slocum, Peoria, Ill. 














MILI. OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised: that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
milicrs, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of ::anagers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
maton and assistance. toward placing 






































FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one invincible receiving separa- 
tor, No. 7, with double fan; one Fair- 
banks gasoline engine, 8 h.-p. O. 8. Chris- 
tensen Co., Madelia, Minnesota. 








Ge UNION DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 
isthe last word in pone ee forFancy 

















Estabrook Pe Lyd one whens 
Laboratory equality with the 
Service the world 























Reed Point, Montana ers: wags > e- Rood Point Community Clab. 





Engineering & Appraisal Co. 


Engineers for 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buildings and Equipment 
Fireproof Electrically Equipped 














The Pyramids of Egypt 


They’re still at the original loca- 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








| After being engaged fifty-one years in the milling 
business in Chicago we are better satisfied with our loca- 


Chicago tion than ever before, due to the fact that we can obtain 


at this point a choice selection of wheat on this crop— 
as 2 Spring, Soft Winter, Hard Winter and Rye. 


omae Another advantage we have is our ability to promptly 
Milling 


deliver to buyers in the Central and Eastern States. 
» Ask us for samples and values of the higher grades of flour. 


Center 














STAR & CRESCENT MILLING CO., Chicago, Ill. 











24 an 


Established 1837 
Highland Milling Co. 
HIGHLAND, IL 


Capacity, 500 Barre! els 
Quality and Uniformity our specialty 


IN 


Men who have 
esrown up in 
the milling business 
hold the positions of 


responsibility in our mills. 
They are master millers, 
most of them trained in our 
employ, and they take pride in 
sustaining the splendid reputation of the 


mill whose success is due so largely 
to their own conscientious endeavors. 


Sparks 


Milling Company 
Alton, Ill. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mill Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity, 650,000 Bushels 








Our Chief Hobby 


Making Quality Flour from 
Choicest Soft Winter Wheat, 
“Where Quality is Paramount,” 


STEELEVILLE MILLING CO. 
Steeleville, Ill. 








H. C. Cole Milling Co. 


CHESTER, ILL. 
Manufacturers of highest quality pure 
soft winter wheat flour 


Highest in price because the best. 
Seventy years’ untarnished record. 








Camp Spring Mill Co. 
HIGH quae oone WHEAT 
FLOUR 





General Office: Merchants Laclede Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








<n 


Results Justify Claims 


The following letter from a prominent 
Virginia Baking Company is typical of 
many that we have received during the 
year 1916: 


mn 





A 


aii 


**About a week ago we started using the car 


ee eee in ve er ee ene Dec 


results. 
Daddy Dollar is all you claim for it; ship an- 


ther car December 28th. We hope to give > PEER. 
you a lange portion of our 1917 business.” Columbia Star Milling Co. 
Our Daddy Dollar never fails to show Millers of Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


the bread baker the desired result. COLUMBIA, ILL. 
Write or wire us for price. Vesign conveepentence colteited 


B.A.ECKHART MILLING CO. Pfeffer Milling Company 


Chicag O, Ill., U. S. A — Belle eh WHEAT + pared ‘Gap. 200,000 bus. 
Ethereal “Pfeffer” 


Cable Address: “Eckhart” B. A. EcxHart, President Flour and Pure White en Mealand Oable Address ‘ 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily Jewel Table and ’ Grits. Correspondence Solicited. 
Member Millers’ National Federation LEBANON, ILLINOIS 
































